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“God Buries His Workmen, But His Work Goes On” 
From Dr. True’loot’s First Ediforial in the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, /uze, 1892 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 
Secretary, American Peace Society, 1892-1915 
Born Nov. 25, 1847; Died Oct. 26, 1916 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRUEBLOOD 


uk following self-explanatory resolution was unan- 
= imously passed by the Executive Committee of 
the American Peace Society at its meeting Friday, No- 
vember 10, 1916: 


“The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society records with profound sorrow the death of Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, who served this Society as its 
General Secretary for twenty-three years. His death, 
which occurred October 26, at his home, Newton High- 
lands, Massachusetts, brought to its close a life rich with 
service and of large importance to the cause of inter- 
national peace. We of the committee express our sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Trueblood and her two daughters, and 
wish them to know that we, as best we can, purpose to 
keep alive in the work of the American Peace Society 
ihe commanding spirit of this great and good man who 
has gone from us.” 


Dr. Trueblood was a born idealist and a trained 
Jeader. He came to the Secretaryship of the American 
Peace Society in 1892 to take up the work begun in 
1828 by William Ladd, and continued through later 
vears by the following: Dr. George C. Beckwith, 1837- 
1870: Dr, Amasa Lord, 1870-1871; Dr. James B. Miles, 
1872-1875: Dr. Charles Howard Malcolm, 1876-1879 ; 
Rey. Howard C. Dunham, 1880-1884; Rev. Rowland B. 
Iloward, 1884-1891. The beginning of his philosophy 
is contained in his often-repeated words: “I hate war.” 
This was the background of all his thinking and the 
basis of all his service. He brought to his tasks a pro- 
found knowledge of the Bible, a rich scholarship, and 
a familiarity with many languages. His years with 
the American Peace Society were not only full of un- 
tiring and consecrated effort, but intelligent and con- 
sistent withal. He had a most unusual power of win- 
ning persons to his point of view. ‘This power was 
rooted in the rugged character, large mentality, and 
balanced, dignified courage of the man, and in his 
perfect sincerity, which none ever questioned. 

It is often said that peace is impotent when it comes 
to sweeping men into great, self-forgetting devotions, 
into eager sacrifices for ends which present no profit. 
This man was for years a living refutation of that point 
of view. If, for example, one had asked Dr. Trueblood 
if he “would fight if the Japanese landed,” his reply 
would have been something as follows: “I purpose to 
fight long before they land. I shall fight while all the 


blessed militarists are drinking their fulsome toasts to 
patriotic peace and plenty. I am fighting already for 
just human relations, and shall so fight to the end. I 
am opposed to secret and intriguing relations, to unnec- 
essary misunderstandings, to wilful exploitations, and 
to all snobbish pride of race or country. I am against 
all forms of provincial prejudice that make for war. I 
am for that form of preparedness which will overcome 
group hatreds and all forms of envy, malice, robbery, 
and ill-will. My fight is to exert every effort to set right 
the relations of men.” 

Such would have been the reply of this man who hated 
war, for such was the spirit and purpose of his life. 
With those of us who are charged with carrying on his 
work, the feeling persists that Ulysses has gone forth 
upon his wanderings, and that there is no man left. in 
Ithaca strong enough to hend his bow. © 


THE CONFERENCE OF PEACE WORKERS 


s A resuLT of efforts mentioned in our columns 

from time to time, a conference of peace workers 
was held at Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, Oc- 
tober 26-27. Invitations were sent by the Central Organ- 
ization for a Durable Peace, with headquarters at The 
Hague, the American Peace Society, and the Church 
Peace Union, to representatives of twenty different peace 
organizations, and seventy-five persons accepted and 
seventy-three registered. 

Those attending the conference came in their private 
capacity, all interested in the problem of a Minimum 
Program for a Durable Peace, and in the promotion of 
better mutual acquaintance in the interest of a more 
effective and cooperative effort. As result) of the 
conference a questionnaire was discussed and ordered 
prepared for the purpose of ascertaining the views of 
the various peace organizations relative to the minimum 
program. A continuation committee was established, 
with instructions to complete the questionnaire along 
the lines of the discussion and to submit it, with the 
resolutions which were adopted by the conference, to 
all directors and governing boards of the various organ- 
izations represented. 

From the discussions and the resolutions adopted it 
is apparently clear that the persons present believe in 
the completion and establishment of an International 
Court of Justice. All favor the Permanent Court of 
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Arbitration at The Hague, the developmeat of a Coun- 
cil of Conciliation, and periodic congresses of the na- 
tions. All were ready to recommend the establishment 
and development of a permanent committee of The 
Hague Conference with administrative powers. Other 
subjects favorably considered were: The enactment of 
a Federal statute extending the jurisdiction of our Fed- 
-eral courts over all cases involving the rights of resi- 
dent aliens; the adoption of an immigration law for the 
United States, so framed as to apply impartially to all 
races; the Pan American Union as a possible American 
League of Peace with Justice, and the Central Ameri- 
can Bureau and Court. Military training in the public 
schools was condemned. It was thought necessary to 
urge that every legitimate effort be made to secure the 
adoption of agreements looking towards a greater inter- 
national freedom of commerce. The so-called Hensley 
clauses in the Naval Appropriations Act of 1916 were 
unanimously approved. 

As a result of this conference, we ought soon to know 
whether there is any appreciable body of opinion in this 
country favorable to a wider extension of the principles 
of democracy. We ought soon to know, as another re- 
sult of this conference, whether the peace workers do or 
do not favor the program of the League to Enforce 
Peace. Too, we shall learn the views of the pacifists on 
such questions as the reduction of armaments, national 
equality, religious liberty, the free use of native lan- 
guages, the control of foreign policy, and secret treaties. 
The question whether we should or should not work for 
a Conference of Neutral Nations ought soon to be 
answered. Our attitude towards an economic war to 
follow the present war will soon be defined. Whether 
the United States Government shall act upon the prin- 
ciple that investments by its citizens abroad shall be 
protected by such legal safeguards as are provided in 
the country where the investments are made, or whether 
they shall be placed under the military and naval forces 
of the United States, is now under consideration. The 
attitude of the conferees towards conscription will soon 
be known. 

The fact that they elected a continuation committer 
shows that the peace workers believe in a further co- 
operation and in that more intelligent effort which 
should follow from intelligent organization. A distinct 
step towards a hopeful and united American pacifism 
was taken at this quiet conference. We anticipate with 
satisfaction the next steps, each one of which we expect 
will mark a significant advance. Now, while the 
world’s nerves are exposed, when all are alive to the 
evils of might, at the time when souls are on fire and 
the opposition to war is acute, is the time to focus the 
forces of peace upon the future of our world. The 
peace workers of America are awakening to their joint 


responsibility. 
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A NECESSARY PEACE AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


kr. Oscar T. Crossy is quite correct in his con- 

tention that before the United States can transfer 
to an international organization the power of deter- 
mining international disputes threatening war, espe- 
cially if compelling power be given to such an outside 
organization, it will require an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It is quite true that 
our military forces cannot be set into action in coopera- 
tion with the forces of other nations, particularly if 
those forces are to be directed against this country, with- 
out a modification of our Constitution. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Crosby, Senator Shafroth 
introduced the following joint resqution, known as 
Senate Joint Resolution 131, which resolution was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 


JOINT RESOLUTION proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States authorizing the 
creation, with other nations, of an international peace- 
enforcing tribunal or tribunals for the determination 
of all international disputes. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States be proposed to the several States of 
the Union, with recommendation that they adopt the 
same by vote of their respective legislatures : 

“The President is authorized to negotiate, and, after 
ratification by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, 
to sign a treaty or treaties with all or a part of the other 
sovereign nations of the world, engaging the United 
States to submit for final determination all its interna- 
tional disputes threatening war to an international tri- 
bunal or tribunals, and also engaging the United States 
to assist in supplying funds for the support of said tri- 
bunal or tribunals, and of any international civil and 
military establishment, to be controlled by an interna- 
tional authority, that may be required by the treaty or 
treaties as a sanction for the execution of the decrees 
and the fulfillment of the demands of the said interna- 
tional organisms when such decrees or demands are 
made in conformity with the agreements instituting 
said organisms, and engaging the United States to ree- 
ognize the authority of said international organisms (or 
one or more of them) to make final interpretation of 
the powers conferred upon them.” 


While we agree with Mr. Crosby in his contention 
that some such change in the Constitution, as herein 
provided, will be necessary, we regret that in place of 
the words “of any international civil and military estab- 
lishment,” italicized in the quotation, there could not 
have been substituted some such words as “any organs 
founds necessary for the effective establishment of such 
tribunal or tribunals.” The author of this resolution, 


like all others who believe in an international force, 
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does not seem to realize that by placing his emphasis 
upon force he is making it vastly more difficult to get 
any case before an international tribunal. C . 


SCUTTLING AN INTERNATIONAL COURT 


tt only International Court in the world has re- 
gee handed down a decision in which the United 
States and the cause of international peace are intimately 
concerned. ‘This country prides itself on being fore- 
most in the promotion of peace between the nations of 
the earth through some form of international combina- 
tion based upon law, order, and justice. It is natural 
to suppose that this country, thus minded, would be the 
first to heed the decision of an international court. As 
a matter of fact, the contrary seems to be the case. Our 
State Department, on being informed of the decision 
of the Central American Court of Justice, declaring 
that Nicaragua has, through its recent treaty with this 
country, violated the treaty rights of Costa Rica, has 
thus far taken no official cognizance of this decision, 
on the ground, it is reported, that our country is not a 
party to the court. Yet, though not technically a party 
to the court, we are most certainly a party to the treaty 
which the court has declared to be unjust. Moreover, 
it is we who made this court possible, and who agreed 
to stand for it. The question, then, is: Will or will not 
this country recognize its moral responsibility in this 
case, and, that our responsibility and the validity of the 
treaty we made with Nicaragua may be definitely ascer- 
tained, voluntarily place itself within the jurisdiction 
of the Central American court? 

By the terms of the Bryan-Chamorro treaty of Au- 
gust, 1914, ratified by our Senate, we are given a grant of 
canal rights through Nicaragua, and a lease of Great 
and Little Corn Islands, and territory for establish- 
ment of a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. In con- 
sideration for these rights, it is provided that we shall 
pay $3,000,000 to Nicaragua, with the interesting pro- 
viso that this money shall be expended only as we shall 
approve. ‘lo the terms of that treaty the countries of 
Central America, exclusive of Nicaragua, have made 
specific objections, and upon the objections of Costa 
Rica in particular was based the case decided September 
30, 1916, by the Central American Court of Justice. 

In this action Costa Rica appeared before the court, 
calling attention, among other things, to the award of 
President Cleveland, rendered on May 22, 1888, when 
he acted as arbitrator in the boundary dispute between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua involving the validity and 
interpretation of the Cafias-Jerez treaty of 1858. Mr. 
Cleveland’s award at that time held that Nicaragua 
“remains bound not to make any grants for canal pur- 
poses across her territory without first asking the opin- 
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ion of the republic of Costa Rica.” This “opinion,” ac- 
cording to the old treaty, would be “ only advisory,” un- 
less Costa Rica’s natural rights should be injured; but, 
said Mr. Cleveland, “in cases where the construction 
of the canal will involve an injury to the natural rights 
of Costa Rica, it would seem that 
her consent is necessary.” 

Costa Rica now claims that any such canal as that 
stipulated in the Bryan-Chamorro treaty is impossible 
without damage to her, and further claims that neither 
was her consent asked nor was she in any way con- 
sulted ; that she was not even advised of the preparation 
of the treaty. 

In her complaint before the court, Costa Rica declares 
that our action in this matter has been unjust and 
illegal, since we have accepted from another country 
something of which, under the circumstances, that coun- 
try had no right to dispose. “No one,” says the com- 
plaint, “can transfer more rights than he has nor those 
that he does not possess.” Nicaragua’s right to dispose 
of territory for an interoceanic canal, in other words, 
was limited by its obligation first to consult Costa Rica. 
Since this was not done, Nicaragua’s position is there- 
fore much the same as that of a person who surrep- 
titiously disposes of property upon which there is a lien 
held by a third person. 

Under the common law such a transaction would be 
termed illegal and void. The Central American Court 
of Justice has declared Nicaragua’s transaction illegal, 
but it cannot call it void, since this country, a party to 
the transaction, is not under its jurisdiction. We there- 
fore stand in the light of a person who enjoys a right 
illegally incurred, but who cannot be brought to book 
for it. Again we ask, Shall not our moral responsibility 
in this matter urge us to clear ourselves, if we may, by 
voluntarily placing ourselves within the jurisdiction of 
that court ? 

This we can do, if we will. Our moral responsibility 
so to do is threefold: First, that, according to our ex- 
pressed purpose in 1907, we may preserve peace and jus- 
tice in Central America; second, that we may maintain 
our recognized integrity as mediator between Central 
American States; and, third, that we may uphold the 
integrity of the Central American Court of Justice, 
which we helped to found. Our effort to excuse our- 
selves from this responsibility on the grounds of tech- 
nicality does not hold, for if the sentiments that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State Root expressed 
in 1907 were anything more than airy compliments, 
meant only to deceive the five republics concerned, they 
were specific assurances that this country stood in the 
relation of elder-brother-republic to the five, willing to 
act as sponsor for the peaceful arrangement made at 
that time, and united with them in the sincere purpose 
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to establish international machinery to maintain that 
peace. 

Our right to place ourselves voluntarily within the 
jurisdiction of this court is indubitable. We have only 
to refer to article IV of the convention of 1907. This 
article states: 

“The court may likewise take cognizance of the in- 
ternational questions which by special agreement any 


one of the Central American governments and a foreign 
government may have to submit to it.” 


There is no ambiguity about the language of this 
clause. It states definitely that the jurisdiction of this 
court is not limited to the five Central American repub- 
lics, but may be extended to include any outside nation 
which, by agreement with any one of the Central Amer- 
ican countries, may bring any international case he- 
fore it. 

We have here, then, in brief, a matter which, as it 
now stands, will certainly result in ever-increasing itll- 
feeling between five nations of this continent. Indeed, 
it bids fair to result in the disruption of the union be- 
tween them. It promises to end in war. We have an 
adequate procedure outlined whereby this matter may 
be brought before the only existing international court 
in the world and war avoided. We have, moreover, a 
moral if not a legal responsibility in the matter to urge 
us to follow this procedure. We have, lastly, the certain 
knowledge that, if we do not so act, we shall place our- 
selves in the unfavorable light of one who enjoys fraud- 
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wlent rights and who is protected therein by a techni- 
ality. 

But we have more 
moral, or even legal, responsibility. 
tunity to stand before the world clean-handed and as 
upholders, even in minor matters, of one of the greatest 


to urge us in this matter than 
We have an oppor- 


principles of international amity. If we as a nation 
suggest that this case be presented to the Central Amer- 
ican court, we shall by that token give to the world defi- 
nite and concrete evidence of our international good 
will; of our belief in the possibility of such a thing as 
international justice; of the scrupulous honesty of our 
demands that Europe shall, with us, inaugurate a 
greater court of justice for all civilized nations. 

In any event, the matter is now before our State De- 
partment. ‘The Secretary of State describes it to us as 
“a pending issue.” Furthermore, none of the $3,000,- 
000 has been paid to Nicaragua. We have the confidence 
to believe, therefore, that President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Lansing are trying to find some way, possibly not 
mentioned in this editorial or known to the public, to 
maintain the integrity of this court and the peace of 
Central America. No matter of more vital importance 


to the cause of international peace is before us. Much 
hangs upon the decision our country shall make. Our 


faith is that we shall handle it in the large spirit of 
equity and justice, for in this case we are certainly our 
“brother’s keeper.” WH 
Catt. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The American The United States Government’s 
ee Our moral responsibility in the case of the 
caraguan 
Bryan-Chamorro treaty with Nica- 

Treaty. 


ragua, treated on page 322, was given 
io the press on November 13, in the form of an inter- 
view with the Secretary of the American Peace Society. 
In this interview, Mr. Call stated substantially the facts 
and views given here. It is interesting to note that 
several prominent newspapers quoted the interview lib- 
erally, among them the New York Tribune, The Chris- 
lian Science Monitor, and the New York Times. The 
Times particularly expatiated upon its recommenda- 
tions, and the next day commented editorially upon it. 
Supplementing our own views in some respects, it did 
not fail to insist upon the duty of our Government to 
preserve the integrity of the Central American Court 
of Justice, which has been threatened by our attitude 
in the matter thus far. That so influential a paper as 
The Times has taken this matter up is encouraging. 
This editorial declares, in part, that— 


“It was provided in the treaty by which the court was 
established that it might consider any international 
question which by special agreement between one of the 
republics and a foreign government should be submitted 
to it. Therefore our Government, by agreement with 
Nicaragua, can go before the court on the question of 
the treaty. I1f it should do so, however, the court’s de- 
cision could be foreseen. It would be against the treaty, 
which we should be required to annul. In all probabil- 
ity, however, this result can be avoided, the court can 
be saved, and war can be prevented, by additional new 
agreements between our Government and the protesting 
republics, agreements or treaties which should have been 
made when the treaty with Nicaragua was negotiated 
by Mr. Bryan. There is evidence that such agreements 
would not be opposed by the complainants, at least one 
of whom has a good case. The court should be saved. 
It has done good work. With it would go the annual 
Central American conferences, which have been very 
useful. The loss of the treaty would not be a heavy 
price to pay for the preservation of the court and for 
prevention of war. But the treaty can be saved, with 


the court, and war can be averted.” 
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Foreign 
Students in 
Our Schools. 


Approximately 2,000 students from 
the twenty republics of Latin-America 
are studying in the schools and uni- 
versities of the United States. China is represented 
by 1,500 students, Japan by 1,000, the Philippines by 
500, while Russia, the near East, and India are sending 
hundreds. These students represent the best of the 
countries from which they come. Before many years 
they will be back in their home countries occupying 
positions of power and influence. 

The internationalizing process is going on here at its 
best. Through their courses in engineering, industrial 
chemistry, banking, commerce, and business administra- 
tion they are absorbing, consciously or unconsciously, 
the spirit of our institutions and the hopes of our na- 
tion. In that spirit and in those hopes they will find 
much that is good, and in the process of the years this 
spirit and these hopes will have their influence in those 
other lands. ‘This all means more than the expansion 
of our foreign trade; it means a finer international 
understanding, a more hopeful international ethics, a 
more constructive diplomacy, and a more abiding inter- 
national justice, because based upon a mutual acquaint- 
ance and understanding. 


American Society The Sixth Annual Conference of 
for the Judicial 
Settlement of 
International 


Disputes. 


this Society is to be held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday 
and Saturday, December 8-9, 1916. 
There will be three sessions on Friday 


and two sessions and a banquet on Saturday. The gen- 
eral topic of the Conference will be “The Supreme Court 
of the United States.” The officers have chosen this 
topic because of the many allusions to the obvious anal- 
ogy between the Supreme Court of the United States 
and an International Court of Justice, the establishment 
of which is the main object of the Society to promote. 
It is argued that if the Supreme Court of the United 
States is to be taken as a pattern for an International 
Court of Justice, it is essential that its exact nature 
should first be understood. Such a serious and exhaust- 
ive examination of this most important subject by the 
highest authorities should constitute a most valuable 
contribution to the study of the present international 
situation. 

Now is the time for peace workers to re-examine the 
function of the Supreme Court in our government, and 
the situations in which one State can bring suit against 
another. Some of the remaining subjects which should 
be treated, and which we understand are to be treated, 
are as follows: 


How does the Supreme Court decide whether a suit is 
between States? 
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Is the Supreme Court required to decide that a case 
involves law or equity before assuming jurisdiction ? 

How does our Supreme Court draw the line between 
justiciable and non-justiciable questions? 

How does the Supreme Court endeavor to obtain the 
presence of a defendant State ? 

What power has this court to compel the execution of 
its judgments against a State? 

What is the procedure of the court in actual trial of 
suit against States? 

In all questions between States the Supreme Court 
deals in international law. It was so conceived and 
planned by the framers of our Constitution. In no sig- 
nificant sense our Supreme Court is an International 
Court. Therefore, we repeat, a familiarity with its pro- 
cedure and sanctions is of prime importance to all who 
look forward to an effective international organization. ¢ 


Financing a 
**Peace 
Interpreter.’’ 


We print in this issue two articles 
dealing with features of some impor- 
tance in the maintenance of friendly, 
and therefore peaceful, relations between this country 
and Japan. That by the Japanese publicist, Mr. K. K. 
Kawakami, ably points out the necessity of a “go- 
between” or mutual interpreter between the two coun- 
tries. Dr. Bowles, secretary of the American Peace 
Society of Japan, gives us, on the other hand, informa- 
tion concerning a plan already proposed and partially 
acted upon to further a better understanding between 
ourselves and our western neighbors. 

The bureau of which Dr. Bowles tells, and the service 
that Mr. Kawakami urges are essentially similar. They 
relate to the need for a “peace interpreter’—one who 
will, with a ready knowledge of his own people, their 
aspirations and purposes, go as educational missionary 
to the other land, there to make known his people and 
his nation as friends and neighbors. This is practical, 
matter-of-fact internationalism, for the first step in in- 
ternationalism is to make nations friends. A friend 
is forgiven where an alien is not; a friend is understood 
where the professions and actions of an alien seem in- 
comprehensible; a friend is believed where an alien is 
distrusted. We are not inclined to war on our friends. 
We hesitate to arm against them. We do not refer to 
the “peril” in our friends’ growth and prosperity. Nor 
do our friends hold such unfriendly attitudes towards 
us. Hostility is but the lack of friendly understanding 
and an ingrowing morbidity. War is rarely possible 
save with a people whom we do not understand and, 
consequently, with whom we cannot sympathize. 

The need between Japan and the United States is not 
so much a matter of armaments as of friendship and 
mutual understanding. There is no greater foe to in- 
ternational strife than these last. For this reason we 
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are glad to call the reader’s especial attention to the 
bureau for which Dr. Bowles solicits contributions and 
to the plea made by Mr. Kawakami. 


pose Our readers will be glad to know 
Guacinitien. that the proposal made by Mr. Carl W. 


Gross in our November issue, that a 
system of correspondence be started between students 
in this country and school children in South American 
countries, has been taken up and bids fair to spread. 
Miss Mary N. Chase, secretary of the New Hampshire 
Division of the American Peace Society, has for some 
time been seeking along various lines to promote sucli 
a plan. Her efforts have received no little assistance 
through the kindness of Ambassador Naon, of Argen- 
tina, who has offered generously to have translated and 
forwarded all such letters sent to the Argentine Em- 
bassy. The Ambassador has been particularly inter- 
ested in promoting this humble propaganda. Indeed, 
just such a plan was started in the Argentine schools 
some three or four years ago. Letters were then writ- 
ten by Argentine school children and sent to this coun- 
try, but for some reason they were never answered on a 
promising scale. Now, with the interest aroused and 
effort exerted on both sides, there is a decidedly better 
chance for success. The American School Peace League 
offers to cooperate liberally, once such a correspondence 
is definitely established. 

To many this may all seem of little importance in 
the broad field of international peace. Relatively that 
is perhaps so; but as the basis of wider and more intel- 
ligent friendly relations the establishment of acquaint- 
anceships between young people of North and South 
America, if properly controlled, may well lead to results 
widespread and of permanent value to Pan American- 
ism. The editors of the ApvocaTe or PEacr will be 
glad to further this plan. Any reader who has sug- 
gestions or assistance to offer in its promotion should 
correspond with them. Further notice of its develop- 
ment will be given in these columns from time to time. 


The Spirit of Cicero’s doctrine, that in time of 
the Inquisition war laws are silent, may well be sup- 
in War-Time. 


plemented with, in time of war con- 
science travels a rocky road. The National Peace 
Council of Great Britain has found it necessary to 
“demand” of the English government “that all consci- 
entious objectors whose genuineness is admitted by the 
tribunal, and all men who have suffered imprisonment 
because the tribunal failed to recognize and meet their 
conscientious objection, shall have the opportunity of 
taking part in organized civilian work of real use to the 
community and under honorable and not penal condi- 
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tions.” And, further, “that effective steps shall be 
taken to prevent any attempts to coerce a man by force 
or physical torture to do that which he believes to be 
wrong.” 

This is a strange condition in free England, seven 
hundred years after Runnimede. We judge, however, 
that the conditions in England warrant this appeal from 
the council. The following, quoted from the London 
Nation of a few weeks ago, is, we are informed, typical : 


“Sir: I have tried to wire, but failed. The treat- 
ment here is vile. I have been held down while my hair 
has been torn off, and I have suffered much other physi- 
cal abuse. I cannot hold this much longer without out- 
side aid. They refuse to let me object, and I am forced 

“T have suffered hell today—today! Relays of men 
have me, one on each arm and one at my back, putting 
me through all the gymnastics and drills. They kicked 
my ankles, dragged me on the floor, and continued for 
two hours in Birkenhead Park before the public. 
Finally I had to give in and drill. 

“T was so low after three days’ guard-room and no 
sleep for fleas. They knocked me out after a fit of ex- 
haustion, and was allowed a quarter of an hour, and 
then three N. C. O.’s took me in hand. I was thrown 
into.a pool over the water-jump. I have done all pos- 
sible, but they say they intend that I shall go to France 
at all costs.” 


In the language of Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, himself 
an eminent Englishman: 


“Where did this happen? In Prussia? In Russia? 
No! In England. When did it happen? Three cen- 
turies ago? One? No! In August, 1916. To whom 
did it happen? ‘To a criminal? To a traitor? No! 
To a man whom conscience forbids, as it forbade the 
primitive Christians, to take any part in war. On what 
occasion did it happen? On the occasion of a war to 
destroy militarism and to establish liberty.” 

This persecution of conscientious objectors is but one 
symptom of the disease of war. The leading editorial 
of the Evening Telegram, published in Toronto under 
date of Friday, September 8, 1916, entitled “Canada 
First,” illustrates another. It reads: 

“Canada is a name that now means more than Amer- 
ica will ever mean. . 

“Let citizens of the United States monopolize the 
word American. Their monopoly of that name should 
never be disputed by people who wear the name Cana- 
dian. The name Canadian joins the people of this land 
in political and moral relationship to the manhood of an 
empire and her allies. The name American would 
merely join Canadians in a geographical relationship to 
the mud of a continent.” 

The italicized words are capitalized in the original 


editorial. 

We do not believe that the persecution of conscien- 
tious objectors. or expressions like unto this out of 
Canada, represent the real England or the real Canada. 


Our only thought is that war begets the spirit out of 
which inquisitions have always been made, and we take 
these illustrations out of the British Empire for the 
reason that there are so many who think of this inquisi- 
tional type of mind as peculiar only to the German Em- 


[The following are extracts from the oration of Mr. Beals 
at the funeral of Dr. Trueblood, at Newton Highlands, Mass., 
October 28, 1916. The entire oration is in pamphlet form 
and can be had by writing to The American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C.] 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRUEBLOOD, son of Joshua A. 

and Esther (Parker) Trueblood, was born Novem- 
ber 25, 1847, in Salem, Indiana. In the same town, 
nine years earlier, John Hay first saw the light of day. 
On first thought it seems simply a happy accident that 
a tiny Hoosier community, bearing a name—“Salem”— 
which signifies “Peace,” should contribute to the world, 
within a single decade, two such renowned pacifists as 
America’s great peace-making Secretary of State and the 
Western Hemisphere’s most statesmanlike Secretary of 
Peace. 

Benjamin Trueblood’s parents were members of the 
Society of Friends. The little lad’s ears became attuned 
to the soft-toned “Thee,” and he was taught to call the 
first day of the week not Sunday, but “First Day.” In 
his later life he used to narrate a little anecdote which 
lightens up for us the obscurity of his quiet early child- 
hood, and also illustrates the seriousness with which 
the Quaker regards the use of words. One day, being 
restrained by his father, who also commanded the little 
fellow to do something which he did not enjoy doing, 
his independent spirit flamed up in hot rebellion. In 
fierce anger he determined to roll out a defiant, wicked, 
voluminous, self-satisfying oath. Mounting a fence, he 
shook his tiny fist at his father and exclaimed: “You! 
You! You! Sunday! Monday! ‘Tuesday! * Wednes- 
day! Thursday! Friday! Saturday!” These were the 
most profane words the little Quaker ever had heard or 
could imagine. This was his first and last indulgence in 
profanity. 

Young rueblood prepared for college at the Friends’ 
Blue River Academy, near his native town. Entering 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, he graduated with 
the degree of A. B. in 1869. The same college a little 
later bestowed upon him his Master’s degree. In 1890 
the Iowa State University conferred upon him an LL. D., 
and Baylor University, Waco, Texas, in 1908, extended 
to him a similar honor. 

After leaving college, he studied theology, was made 
a minister of the Society of Friends, and became a college 
professor of Greek and Latin. On the 17th of July, 
1872, he married Sarah H. Terrell, of New Vienna, 
Ohio. In 1874 Mr. Trueblood was called to the presi- 
dency of Wilmington (Ohio) College, which position he 
filled until 1879. In the latter year he became Presi- 


dent of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Towa, continuing as 
such until 1890. 
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pire. The military spirit of the Central Powers against 
which the Allies are aligned bids fair to enter and to 
conquer its enemies, whatever the military outcome of 
the present war. This is perhaps the saddest prospect 
facing the world today. © - 


The next two years he spent in Europe—most of the 
time in France. Of this period Robert Treat Paine tells 
us: “He was employed by the Christian Arbitration So- 
ciety of Philadelphia to work in behalf of that society 
in Europe, giving some twenty addresses in different 
cities.” The pastor of the McAll Mission in Paris 
thought that Dr. Trueblood spoke French more perfectly 
than any Englishman or any other American he had 
ever heard. 

After these years of unconscious preparation, he was 
suddenly summoned to his life work. In January, 1892. 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, died of fever in Rome, which disease he 
had contracted while attending the International Peace 
Congress in that city. In May of the same year Dr. 
T'rueblood was elected General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and for twenty-three years he faith- 
fully, and with distinction, performed the active duties 
of his high office. 

Not the least arduous and important function of his 
peace secretaryship was the editing of the Society’s organ, 
THe ApvecaTe oF Prace, which to this day is recog- 
nized as the ablest peace periodical in the world. Who- 
ever would write or know the life and work of Dr. True- 
blood must familiarize himself with the volumes of Tuk 
ApvocaTEe oF Prace for the last quarter of a century. 
A record of his work is there, but it is almost all imper- 
sonally recorded. To sketch, ever so hastily, his career, 
would involve virtually the reproduction of the Apvo- 
cAtr’s tables of contents for these years. 

As an editor, Dr. Trueblood was not a carpenter or a 
patchwork-maker. Tis articles and editorials were not 
put together; they were living, growing, unfolding mes- 
sages, unified, homogeneous, spontaneous; and his edi- 
torial power grew and improved as the years slipped by. 
From the pious parson and somewhat scholastic peda- 
gogue he evolved into one of the keenest students of 
current history. Seldom was it necessary for him to 
reverse his judgments. He became one of the wisest of 
our present-day discerners of the world sky. Especially 
as a discriminating interpreter of the peace movement 
he had no equal in America, and probably none in the 
entire world; nor was any other so judicial and so just 
in estimating the value of the service rendered to the 
cause of international peace by the eminent men of the 
present generation and in the past. One of the foremost 
of living editors not long ago bore testimony that Tur 
ApvocaTE oF Peace had become indispensable to him 
because of its accuracy and reliability. 

When one reviews the hundreds of editorials written 
by Dr. Trueblood, and when one remembers the depress- 
ing crises through which the peace movement passed 
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during the period of the Doctor’s editorship, one striking 
characteristic is noticeable, namely, the hopeful note 
running through all his articles. The prospect might 
be most disheartening, the sky might be black, peace 
workers might well be pardoned if they feared and were 
dismayed ; but this mighty soul, towering above the fogs, 
took long looks ahead and was serenely confident. 

As Secretary of the American Peace Society he was 
the official public spokesman and representative of that 
historic peace organization, and as such was constantly 
being called upon for addresses and lectures on all sorts 
of subjects and a!l sorts of occasions. For example, we 
find that in one year he delivered no less than forty 
public lectures and speeches. Does the National Re- 
form Association meet in convention? Then Dr. True- 
blood must remind the reformers of “The Nation’s Re- 
sponsibility for Peace.” Does a Southern lecture bureau 
wish to thunder forth a broadside from the heaviest 
peace artillery in the country? Then the genial Peace 
Secretary must turn suit-case dweller and campaign 
through Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and South Car- 
olina, firing off twenty-three lectures. Does a college, 
like Haverford, plan a Summer School of Religious 
Historv? Then must our peace interpreter prepare 
and deliver his now well-known “Historic Development 
of the Peace Tdea.” Ts an imposing statue of William 
Penn to he placed on the top of the tower of the Munici- 
pal Building in Philadelphia? Then William Penn’s 
most illustrious living successor must tell about “Vil- 
liam Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.” 
Ts a tablet to be unveiled to John G. Whittier in the 
Tall of Fame? Then the Secretary of Peace must dis- 
course on “Whittier, the Poet of Peace.” 

Tt was always a joy to listen to Dr. Trueblood in pub- 
lie address. Some quaint phrase or humorous story 
would put the audience in responsive mood. Then, in 
earnest, honest, pleasing tones, the argument would he 
unfolded with such sweet reasonableness and manifest 
sincerity as often to produce surprising results. There 
was not a particle of “spread-eagleism” in his delivery. 
He was simple, natural, transparent, true. But his 
command of facts was so comprehensive as to be irre- 
sistible. 

Out of his Apvocatr articles and his public ad- 
dresses and lectures grew Dr. Trueblood’s permanent 
books and pamphlets. Many of the addresses which we 
have already mentioned were printed in the Apvocarr 
after their delivery, and then republished in pamphlet 
form. These pamphlets would run through edition 
after edition, until the circulation mounted into many 
thousands of copies. 

Although our peace prophet wrote much, I should 
not regard him as a rapi(l composer. Tle was too care- 
ful and conscientious to be a fast writer or to “multiply 
words without knowledge.” Tis writings are packed, 
meaty, severely unadorned. Consequently he had to 
work hard and travail intensely in giving birth to his 
literary offspring. 

A few words should be said concerning Dr. True- 
hlood’s attendance at peace congresses and conferences 
and certain other travels. Because of his facile use of 
the French, and his ability to speak German and read 
Italian, he was a useful and valued member of the polv- 
glottous pacifist assemblies. Tet us first mention the 
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international peace congresses. Of these he was present 
at and tock an active and important part in the follow 
ing: London, 1890; Berne, 1892; Chicago, 1893 (he 
organized this, was chairman of its program committee, 
and edited the report): Antwerp, 1894; Hamburg, 
1897; Paris, 1900; Glasgow, 1902: Rouen, 1903; Bos- 
ton, 1904 (a large share of the burden of organizing 
this fell upon his shoulders): Lucerne, 1905; Milan, 
1906; Munich, 1907: London, 1908; he went to Stock- 
holm to attend the congress in 1909, but the congress 
was postponed after he had started: again he went to 
Stockholm in 1910, and was present at the congress of 
that year: a congress was planned for Rome, 1911, 
which was not held: whether he went to the Eternal 
City to attend the peace congress or not I do not recall, 
but he was present at Geneva in 1912, and this was his 
last international congress. Thus it appears that dur 
ing the vears of his active secretaryship he missed only 
the Budapest congress of 1896 (his absence being due 
to an accident and injury), and Monaco, in 1902. At 
the Seventeenth Universal Peace Congress, which was 
held in London in 1908, Dr. Trueblood was a member 
of a deputation, composed of the leading pacifists from 
the various countries of the world, which waited upor 
King Edward VII and was received by His Majesty. 

Dr. Trueblood was present at The Hague during the 
First Hague Conference of 1899. He made a trip to 
Cuba soon after the close of the war between the United 
States and Spain. The last-named trip was partly in 
the interest of the Friends’ contemplated missionary 
and educational work in Cuba. 

In biographical cyclopedias we find. Dr. Trueblood 
classed as a publicist. Well did he deserve such classi- 
fication. As early as 1893, at least, he was elected a 
member of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
the world clearing-house of the various national peace 
organizations.. He was also a member of the Interna- 
tional Law Association, and in 1905 was elected a mem- 
her of the executive council of said body. In 1903, at 
Antwerp, he read a valuable paper before this same asso 
ciation, giving a list of the international congresses and 
conferences of various kinds which had been held be- 
tween 1815 and 1902. He was one of the earliest 
members of the American Society of International 
Law, attended and participated in the society’s annual 
meetings, and wrote an excellent article for the society’s 
quarterly, the American Journal of International Law, 
entitled “The Case for the Limitation of Armaments.” 

Thus, from the time Dr. Trueblood succeeded Secre- 
tary Howard in 1892, until he was first stricken, on 
June 7, 1913—yes, until he laid down his active secre- 
taryship, on May 7, 1915—he was no unimportant factor 
in the stirring events of a stirring quarter century. 
During those years he not only witnessed and opposed 
and lamented the ominous expansion of the United 
States Navy, the war with Spain and with the Fili- 
pinos, the Boxer outbreak in China, the Boer war, the 
Russo-Japanese war, Imperialism, Rooseveltism, Pre- 
paredness, and the present European welter: but also 
it was his privilege to behold, with gratitude and jov, 
as he stated in his letter of resignation, “the organiza- 
tion of nearlv all the peace associations. more than six 
hundred in number: the holding of twenty interna- 
tional peace congresses and numerous national neace 
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congresses ; the development of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, with its annual conferences; the holding 
of two Hague Peace Conferences, and the establishment 
of the Hague Court; the increasing number of peace 
and arbitration treaties; the establishment of the Nobel 
Peace Prize Foundation; the organization of the Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation ; the inauguration 
by Mr. Albert K. Smiley of the Arbitration Confer- 
ences at Mohonk; the creation by Mr. Edwin Ginn of 
the World Peace Foundation; by Mr. Carnegie of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and, 
more recently, of the Church Peace Union; the estab- 
lishment of the American School Peace League, and 
many similar organizations.” 

In 1911 Dr. Trueblood persuaded the American 
Peace Society to make the daringly radical innovation 
of transferring its headquarters from Boston to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in order that the society might truly be- 
come national in its scope and constituency. 

Long years of steady pushing came to fruition in the 
addition of an Assistant Secretary, then a Field Secre- 
tary, then a Pacific Coast Agent, then a South Atlantic 
States Agent; then departments were organized and de- 
partmental directors appointed, and State and city 
branches multiplied; so that when he submitted his 
resignation the society could report 5 great coordinated 
departments with offices, 13 affiliating and cooperating 
societies, 34 branch societies, 21 sections, and 25 new 
societies in process of formation. 

At the annual meeting of the society in May, 1915, 
Dr. Trueblood laid down the burden of the General 
Secretaryship, and was elected Honorary Secretary. On 
this occasion a Statement of Appreciation was heartily 
adopted by the society. (See ApvocaTe OF PEACE, 
1915, page 138.) After laying down his active secre- 
taryship, he returned with his family to his home in 
Newton Highlands, Mass., where he died on the 26th 
of October, 1916. His body is laid to rest by the side 
of his little son who died in infancy, at Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

If true greatness means a desire and determination 
to uplift and bless humanity ; if it means large and wise 
plans for the carrying out of such a benevolent purpose ; 
if it means lifelong service unselfishly rendered, then 
does and shall Benjamin Franklin Trueblood rank high 
among the permanently great. He was a wholesome, 
many-sided, great-minded man, open to and in heartiest 
sympathy with every moral reform. He was not a one-. 
stringed fiddler. Anything that would help forward 
civilization he was ready and glad to support and advo- 
cate. He was as sincere and simple as a child. Con- 
trasted with his single-minded, almost single-handed, 
and sublimely courageous battle for a better humanity, 
for happier homes, for higher morals, for straight think- 
ing, how cheap and superficial seems the heroism of mil- 
itarism ! 


DR. TRUEBLOOD’S FUNERAL. 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin Trueblood, son of Joshua A. 
and Esther Parker Trueblood, was born at Salem, In- 
diana, November 25, 1847, and died at his home in 
Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, October 26, 1916, 
aged sixty-eight years, eleven months, and one day. His 
health had begun to fail some years previous to his 
death, arterio-sclerosis being the chief cause. 
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On June 7, 1913, he was stricken with a cerebral 
hemorrhage, which caused temporary aphasia. From 
this first attack he recovered to a considerable degree, 
so that he was able to continue in his position as secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society until May 7, 1915, 
when the condition of his health made it imperative for 
him to give up active work. A second hemorrhage of 
the brain occurred on October 5, 1916, and three weeks 
later, October 26, he passed quietly and peacefully away. 

The funeral services were held at the Congregational 
Church in Newton Highlands, on Saturday, October 28, 
at 2.30 P. M. His pastor, Rev. Wilbur K. Thomas, of 
the Friends’ Church, Roxbury, Massachusetts, con- 
ducted the service, speaking briefly of Dr. Trueblood’s 
life and work, and offering prayer. The Twenty-third 
Psalm, portions of which had been repeated by Dr. 
Trueblood the day before his death, was read by Rev. 
Louis A. Parsons, of the Newton Highlands Episcopal 
Church. Rev. E. D. Mallory, of Roxbury, offered 
prayer, which was followed by the reading of John G. 
Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness,” by Augustine 
Jones, former principal of Friends’ School, Providence, 
R. 1., a neighbor and an intimate friend of both Mr. 
Whittier and Dr. 'Trueblood. 

Rev. Charles EK. Beals, pastor of the Church ef the 
Unity, Worcester, Massachusetts, former Field Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, spoke at length of 
Dr. Trueblood’s services to the cause of world peace. 
He was followed by Rev. Samuel G. Bushnell, of Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society during most of the years 
of Dr. Trueblood’s secretaryship. Mr. Bushnell paid 
tribute to three characteristics—his greatness through 
his simplicity, his wisdom, and his unselfish loyalty to 
his own ideals. “The rewards of men, how blindly they 
are given, but the praise of God—this surely is for our 
friend!” Dr. Elihu Grant, Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature at Smith College and a member of the Society 
of Friends, spoke briefly of the influence of Dr. True- 
blood on young men, of his simplicity, and his great 
faith in humanity. 7 

Tlymns sung by the congregation were: “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear” and “We Would See Jesus.” 
There were two solos by Mrs. Mabel B. MacGowan, of 
Worcester, Mass., “One Sweetly Solemn Thought” and 
“(), Love, That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” with Mrs. W. C. 
B. Robbins, of Newton Highlands, at the organ. 

The honorary pall-bearers were Dr. Trueblood’s asso- 
ciates in his peace work, most of them former members 
of the Board of Directors of the American Peace Soci- 
ety: Augustine Jones, of Newton Highlands; Robert 
Treat Paine, W. H. H. Bryant, Frederick Brooks, Fred- 
eric Cunningham, Edward R. Clement, and Dr. James 
L. Tryon, of Boston; Arthur Deerin Call, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. James J. Hall, of Atlanta, Ga. 

The active pall-bearers were members of the Society 
of Friends: Joseph D. Wood, of West Newton, Mass. ; 
Thomas Wood and Lindsey S. Jones, of Boston; Melvin 
M. Bailey, of Portland, Me., and George C. Herbert and 
Earle J. Harold, of Lynn, Mass. 

Ushers were chosen from the Friends’ Church, Rox- 
bury, and the: three local churches in Newton High- 
lands. 

On Sunday, October 29, Dr. Trueblood’s remains 
were taken to Wilmington, Ohic, accompanied by his 
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daughter, Lyra D. Trueblood; his son-in-law, Jonathan 
M. Steere, of Haverford, Pa., and his niece, Effie True- 
blood Chase, of Kennebunkport, Me. The following 
day, October 30, at 2.30 P. M., services were held at the 
Friends’ Church, Wilmington, Ohio, at which there was 
present a large company of relatives and former asso- 
ciates of Dr. Trueblood in his earlier years of educa- 
tional and religious work in the States of Lowa, Indiana, 
and Ohio. President David M. Edwards, of Penn Col- 
lege, Iowa, represented that institution, of which Dr. 
Trueblood was president from 1879 to 1890; Prof. Allen 
D. Hole represented Earlham College, Indiana, Dr. 
Trueblood’s alma mater, where he held his first pro- 
fessorship, while President J. Edwin Jay spoke on be- 
half of Wilmington College, of which Dr. Trueblood 
was president from 1874 to 1879. 

The services were conducted by the pastor of the 
Friends’ Church, Rey. Ellison R. Purdy, who spoke 
from the 38th verse of the 3d chapter of Il Samuel: 
“Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?” Rev. Charles M. Woodman 
and Rev. S. Edgar Nicholson offered prayer. Personal 
tributes of affection and respect were paid by President 
Edwards, Charles M. Woodman, 8. Edgar Nicholson, 
Prof. Allen D. Hole, and Prof. Eilen C. Wright, a mem- 
ber of the first class to graduate at Wilmington College 
under Dr. T'rueblood and professor of Latin in that 
institution from that time to the present. The stu- 
dents of the college attended the funeral services in a 
body. 

The music consisted of “Hark, Hark, My Soul, An- 
gelic Songs Are Swelling,” and “Abide With Me,” sung 
by the Friends’ Church Quartet, and a tenor solo, “Face 
to Face,” sung by Frank MacDonald, of Wilmington. 

The pall-bearers were nephews of Dr. Trueblood’s 
wife. 

The body was taken that night to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for cremation, and on Tuesday afternoon, October 31, 
at 4.30, the ashes were interred in Sugar Grove Ceme- 
tery at Wilmington, by the grave of Dr. Trueblood’s 
only son, who died in infancy. 


DR. TRUEBLOOD: A TRIBUTE 


By JAMES J. HALL 


Director, South Atlantic States Division, American 
Peace Society 


Although the death of Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood 
was not altogether an unexpected event, yet it was with 
a sad heart that with Prof. Arthur D. Call and Dr. 
James L. Tryon I left New York, Friday night, October 
27, to attend his funeral at Newton Highlands, Mass., 


_ on Saturday, the 28th. 


One incident in my relations with Dr. Trueblood I 
shall never forget, for it revealed the spirit of the man 
and was so considerate on his part. Shortly after en- 
tering upon my duties as Director of the American 
Peace Society for the South Atlantic States, I remarked 
to him that it was a pleasure to work under him, when 
he replied, “Dr. Hall; you do not work under me; you 
work with me. You are my coadjutor—my fellow- 
laborer.” 

I had known him for years, and knew him to love 
him. When in his prime he was a tower of strength 
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for righteousness. His passing away was in keeping 
with his whole life; his heart was still compassionate 
and his brain busy as he exclaimed, “O, this poor suf- 
fering world; nothing but the love of Jesus can save it.” 

It can truly be said of Dr. Trueblood that “he served 
his own generation by the will of God and fell on sleep.” 


BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD 


By SAMUEL H. M. BYERS 
Author of “Sherman’s March to the Sea.” 


This poem was written by Major Byers, a life-long fricnd 
of Dr. Trueblood, for the memorial services held at Penn 
College, November 14, 1916. 

Where, where is the field of honor, 
Since ever the world began, 

Like that where the Christian soldier 
Uplifteth his fellow-man ? 


There, never the drums are beating, 
There, never the trumpets sound, 

Where the cowards seem retreating 
And the bravest are falling ’round. 


Such, such was the field of honor 
Where he of our bravest fell, 
The dream of his life unfinished, 
Or lost in his funeral knell. 


“Peace, peace!” he had cried forever, 
And he cited the holy word ; 

For a little while they saw him, 
And it almost seemed they heard. 


For his was the Master’s teaching, 
And his was the Master’s way, 

And all men seemed persuaded— 
But only a little day. 


For sudden the night of madness 
On all of the nations fell, 

And he who had prayed God’s sweetness 
Saw only the pits of hell. 


And over his noble spirit 
The shadow of sorrow came; 

But the bells in heaven were ringing 
The glory of Trueblood’s name. 


And, spite of the world’s unheeding, 
When the rage of the war shall cease, 

There’ll be tears in the eyes of the many 
For him who had died for peace. 


Rest, rest,—for thy limbs were weary ; 
But never thy work was vain, 

For the torch that thy hand uplifted 
Shall lighten and shine again. 


THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN PUBLICITY BUREAU 


By .GILBERT BOWLES 


Secretary, The American Peace Society of Japan 


HILE definite plans for the projected Publicity 
Bureau, mentioned editorially in the August issue 
of the ApvocaTE or Peace, have not been completed, 
it seems fitting, in consideration of the inquiries that 
have already been raised in the United States in regard 
to this opportunity for practical philanthropy, to give 
tentatively a few details. The Publicity Bureau, as has 
heen stated, is under the auspices of the American Peace 
Society of Japan and the Japan Peace Society. Present 
action in completing the plans for its maintenance 
awaits the return of Baron Sakatani, who recently at- 
tended, as oflicial representative of the Japanese govern- 
ment, the Economic Conference called by the Allies in 
Paris, and who delayed his return to Japan to visit the 
larger cities of the United States, and is now in that 
country. As executive vice-president of the Japan 
Peace Society, Baron Sakatani has been the most re- 
sponsible man in connection with this work in Japan for 
the last three years. It is now fairly certain that no sub- 
stantial modifications of the scheme of action already 
drawn up will be made. | am therefore appending an 
outline of the plan as previously agreed upon by the two 
societies. 
In addition to the points emphasized editorially in 
the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, it is well to note that the Pub- 


licity Bureau is to be of service to the cause in America 


as well as in Japan. The editorial referred to rightls 
emphasizes the fact that there is need for such a bureau 
in Japan, in order to translate and prepare for the press 
and for individual leaders of thought such material as 
will help the nation to a truer understanding of America 
and her purposes. But to no less a degree do we fee! 
that there should be a bureau for collecting, translating. 
analyzing, and passing on to leaders in America mate- 
rial which will help there in a truer interpretation ol 
Japan. What is contemplated is not the ordinary press 
bureau, as that need is largely met by existing agencies. 
Letters of inquiry from leading men in America who 
are working for the cause of better relations between 
the two countries frequently remind us that there is 
urgent need for a bureau of information which will 
meet these demands in the best way possible. Repre- 
sentative American residents of Japan, together with 
influential American visitors during the past five years, 
have thoroughly agreed as to the need for such a bureau, 
as well as leading Japanese with whom we are in co- 
operation. We believe that the work will be maugu- 
rated as soon as the American Peace Society ol Japan 
can secure its half of the fund. An annual pledge of 
$600 a year will warrant the American Peace Society 
of Japan in undertaking its share of the work. While 
the Japan Peace Society has not informed us that its 
half of the sum is available, we believe it will soon be 
forthcoming if the Americans can do their part. 

The officers of these two peace societies are all men 
of high purposes and well known among the pacifists of 
both countries. The members of sub-committees in 
charge of the work of organizing the bureau are: Japan 


Peace Society, Dr. J. Soyeda, president of the Govern- 
ment Railway Board; Prof. H. Fukuoka, of the Tokyo 
Foreign Language School and member of the Council 
of the International Law Association of Japan; Mr. 
Miyaoka, for twenty-five years connected with the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs of the Imperial Japanese 
Government; American Peace Society of Japan, Prof. 
ki. W. Clement, First Higher School, Tokyo, and special 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News; Dr. Clay 
MacCauley, Japan Unitarian Mission and correspondent 
of the Boston 7'ranscript, and the writer. 

Some Americans have taken the view that this work 
should be paid for in Japan; but it must be remembered 
that the work contemplated is international; that it 
would serve both Japan and America, and would have 
a larger, world-wide significance. Inasmuch as we un- 
derstand that peace work in America is made much more 
dillicult because of the frequent misstatements concern: 
ing Japan, furnishing the latest and most reliable in- 
formation from here would, we believe, be rendering the 
best possible service to the cause of peace in America. 

The great war in Kurope; the agitation in the United 
States for a larger army and navy, with the frequent 
implications concerning Japan; the unsettled situation 
in China, giving rise to a most difficult situation in the 
relations of China and Japan—all these unite in pre- 
senting a strong cal! for the organization of a permanent 
and sufficient, even though small, publicity and transla- 
tion bureau here in Japan. 

The following is the agreement that has been entered 
into between the Japan Peace Society and the American 
Peace Society of Japan. It is to be understood, as al- 
ready stated, that it is subject to alteration, but only in 
the lesser details, which would not affect its general pur- 
port. It represents a worthy and far-seeing form of 
philanthropy for those Americans who are willing to 
assume the burden of its support. For further infor- 
mation concerning the bureau, either the American 
Peace Society of Japan may be addressed (30 Kouncho, 
Mita, Tokyo) or the Rev. Dr. 8. L. Gulick, Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 East 22d street, New York 
City. 

Memorandum of Agreement Relating to a Publicity 
Bureau. 


Art. 1. The Japan Peace Society and the American 
Peace Society of Japan undertake to maintain con- 
jointly a Publicity Bureau. 

The expression “the bureau,” as used in these articles 
of agreement, will be construed to mean the Publicity 
Bureau provided for in this article. Similarly the ex- 
pression “the two societies” means the Japan Peace 
Society and the American l’eace Society of Japan. 

Art. I]. The bureau has for its object the carrying on 
of any of the following undertakings that may be de- 
cided upon by the executive committees of the two soci- 
eties as appropriate and practicable for adoption as the 
work of the bureau for the time being: 
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1. Correspondence with individuals, peace societies, 
and other organizations in foreign countries. 

2. International exchange of newspaper cuttings, pe- 
riodicals, and other publications. 

3. Translation and publication of current literature 
tending toward the furtherance of the objects of the two 
societies. 

4. Furnishing to the press and other publications in 
Japan and abroad material calculated to remove and to 
prevent causes of international misunderstanding as 
well as material of general interest bearing upon the 
objects of the two societies. : 

5. Arranging interviews of leading representative 
foreign visitors to Japan with the leaders of thought in 
this country, so as to bring about a free exchange of 
views between men of such distinction. 

6. Enlisting the cooperation of the editors and cor- 
respondents of the press by maintaining close touch 
with them, so that material tending toward the further- 
ance of the objects of the two societies may appear in 
the press as much as possible. 

7. Equipment of a library and reading-rooms for the 
propagation of current thought on the commercial, legal, 
racial, moral, religious, and other aspects of interna- 
tional relations. 

8. Arranging for study groups, conferences, and lec- 
tures for the purpose as in Item 7. 

Art. III. The bureau shall be placed under the joint 
direction and control of a committee composed of an 
equal number of members appointed by each of the two 
societies. 

Art. IV. The offices of the bureau shall be located 
within the offices of the Japan Peace Society. 

Art. V. The following officers shall be appointed for 
the bureau: 

1. One secretary. 

2. One typist. 

3. One or more assistants. 

Art. VI. Compensation shall be paid to the officers 
within the following limitations: 

1. Secretary, not less than fifty yen or more than one 
hundred yen per month. 

2. Typist, about thirty yen per month. 

3. Assistants to be paid at such scale of salaries as 
the executive committees of the two societies agree. 

Art. VII. The expenditure of the bureau shall not 
exceed two thousand four hundred yen per annum. 

The cost of maintenance of the bureau shall be divided 
into two equal parts, and the two societies shall each 
contribute a moiety. 

Art. VIII. The following is the budget for the ex- 
penditure, subject to the proviso that the transfer of ap- 
propriations from one item to another is permitted if 
approved by the executive committees of the two soci- 
eties : 

1. Office rent not exceeding Y360.00 per annum. 

2. Remuneration to the secretary not exceeding 
1,200.00 per annum. 

3. Remuneration to the typist not exceeding Y 360.00 
per annum. 

4. Postage, stationery, and sundries, 1480.00. 

5. Allowance for assistants to be defrayed out of the 
balance that may remain, after deducting the estimated 
items of expenditure from the total income. 

Art. IX. The terms for which the bureau is estab- 
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lished is three years. At the expiration of such term the 
two,societies may agree to continue the arrangement for 
the maintenance of the bureau on the same or similar 
conditions. 

[Mr. Shippen Lewis, of Philadelphia, has already engaged 
to give $100 a year for three years to the support of this 
bureau. Those interested in helping to complete the neces- 


sary $600 may write directly to Dr. Bowles or to this office. 
EpitTors’ Nore. | 


WANTED—AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 
IN JAPAN 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
Author of “American-Japanese Relations,” “Asia at the 
Door,” ete. 


ioe to a Peking dispatch to newspapers, Japan 
has protested against the improvement of the grand 
canal of China by the American firm, the Siems-Carey 
Company, of St. Paul. Personally, I have no more pa- 
tience with this “dog-in-the-manger” attitude on the 
part of my native country than | have with the same 
attitude of Americans toward Japanese enterprise on 
the Pacific coast, and in Mexico and South America. 
To our great relief, later dispatches from Tokyo contra- 
dict the Peking dispatch, and state that Japan has not 
yet protested, but is inquiring into the question. It is 
to be hoped that the protest will never be made. 

From a purely legal point of view Japan has, it may 
be argued, the right to object to this American project, 
for the German-Chinese convention of 1898, with re- 
gard to the Shantung province, contains the following 
article : 

“The Chinese government binds itself, in all cases 
where foreign assistance, in persons, capital, or mate- 
rial, may be needed for any purpose whatever within 
the province of Shantung, to offer the said work of sup- 
plying of materials in the first instance to German 
manufacturers and merchants engaged in the under- 
taking of the kind in question.” 

Japan may contend that she is, as Germany’s suc- 
cessor in the province, entitled to the privilege defined 
in the article quoted above. 

Apart from her legal right, however, Japan will make 
a grievous mistake in putting her foot upon the Ameri- 
can project, which, in my judgment, is purely commer- 
cial, unaccompanied with any political ambitions. 
Moreover, the improvement of the canal is calculated to 
insure the adjoining country against recurrent inunda- 
tion, and thus enhance the happiness of a large section 
of the Chinese population. 

At the same time, we can well understand why Japan 
is inclined to check American enterprise in China. 
‘There are two classes of Japanese who look askance at 
American activities in the Orient. 

The first class consists of those who are really fearful 
of America’s aggressive policy in the Far Kast. They 
think that America, not content with the enforcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine in her own hemisphere, is em- 
barking upon an imperialistic career. She is, they fear, 
stretching her hands across the Pacific, intent upon ex- 
tending not only her commercial interests, but her 
political influence, in China. In Secretary Knox’s pro- 
posal for the “neutralization” of the Manchurian rail- 
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ways; in his scheme to construct the Chinchow-Aigun 
Railway; in the Bethlehem Steel Company’s project to 
establish a dockyard in Fukien, not to mention the 
American occupation of the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Philippines, the Japanese see ominous rise of the 
United States in world politics. They think that these 
American activities, like similar activities of European 
powers, are not merely commercial, but are attended 
with political ambitions. ‘They have seen enough of 
the sinister designs concocted by European powers upon 
Korea and China, menacing the very existence of their 
own empire. In their minds, it seems next to impos- 
sible to differentiate American enterprise from Kuro- 
pean. Moreover, American enterprise, backed by un- 
limited resources and capital, will, they apprehend, 
sooner or later drive Japanese trade and enterprise in 
China to the wall, if Japan does not take measures of 
self-protection against its onslaught. All European in- 
vestors in China have enjoyed the backing of their re- 
spective governments. ‘The railways they have built in 
China are as much political railways as they are com- 
mercial. The concessions they have wrested from Pe- 
king also have political meaning. Will not the same 
unfortunate situation develop from American invest- 
inents in Chinese railways and canals and mines? 

The second class of Japanese who object to Amer- 
ican activities in China are those who are not only ap- 
prehensive of American “imperialism,” but are de- 
sirous of showing the Americans what Japan can do in 
the way of retaliation. Their mood is one of resent- 
ment and defiance as well as fear. They have been 
resenting America’s discrimination against the Japa- 
nese and her eagerness to forestall any Japanese enter- 
prise, however insignificant and innocent, in Mexico, 
and even in South America. ‘They have been deeply 
annoyed by the cry of “Wolf!” raised by publicists at 
Washington and a large number of American news- 
papers every time Japan takes a step on the Asian 
mainland. “Let us show these troublesome, meddling 
Yankees what we can do to them if they insist upon 
annoying us all the time with no justification what- 
ever,” is the sentiment of these people. The Japanese 
are but human. You cannot expect them to turn their 
left cheeks to you after you have slapped them on their 
right cheeks. They can understand you when you raise 
an issue over Japanese immigration to your own coun- 
try, but they do not understand, and will never under- 
stand, why on earth you have to pursue them in Mexico 
and South America, and make so much ado about them, 
when there is nothing to make a fuss about. You know 
as well as anybody under the sun that there was no 
truth in the much-exploited story of the Japanese de- 
signs upon Magdalena Bay, and yet one of your fore- 
most publicists introduced a resolution in the Senate at 
Washington declaring that the United States could not 
see without grave concern the acquisition of any harbor 
on the American continent by a foreign corporation 
“which has such relations to another government, not 
American, as to give that country practical control for 
military or naval purposes.” Do you expect the Japa- 


nese to sit quiet under such an unwarranted rebuff, and 
let American firms, powerful enough to invoke the 
assistance of your Government at any necessary moment 
to protect their investments, do as they please in 
If you do, you are saints, not ordinary human 
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beings, and we common mortals cannot undertake to 
fathom your mental depth. Your newspapers ever and 
anon raise the cry of the Japanese peril over insignifi- 
cant Japanese emigration to Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, where the Japanese are welcomed, arguing that, 
though they are as yet harmless, they may in the future 
prove a source of trouble, likely to provoke interna- 
tional complications between Japan and some Latin 
American country, which in turn may embarrass the 
United States on account of the Monroe Doctrine. If 
American newspapers and publicists are justified in re- 
sorting to such fatuous arguments with regard to the 
Japanese emigration to Latin-America, may not the 
Japanese, with equal justification, argue that the inflow 
of American capital into China may prove the cause of 
international complications, and therefore must be 
checked? If we have to trouble ourselves with such 
childish arguments, we had better destroy steamships, 
cut off the cables, and return to the happy isolation of 
the medieval ages, wherein the nations would have but 
scant intercourse, each being self-satisfied and self-suiti- 
cient. | am sure that President Monroe never dreamed 
of saying and doing what you are saying and doing 
about the Japanese today. 

This unfortunate state of American-Japanese rela- 
tions cannot continue much longer if the two countries 
are to remain friendly, as they certainly must. In the 
name of international amity and peace, then, | suggest 
that America institute in Japan a propaganda for mu- 
tual understanding, a campaign for enlightenment. 

America should send to Japan a man, not a diplo- 
matic official, but a private citizen, not a mediocre man, 
but a brilliant, versatile, resourceful man, whose view 
is broad, whose knowledge of American history and of 
international relations is not superficial. Such a man 
should explain in speeches and through newspapers and 
magazines America’s real policy and attitude towards 
China and Japan. He should employ one or two com- 
petent Japanese interpreters and translators, and pre- 
sent his views to the Japanese public, not in English, 
but in Japanese, for in these busy days—for they are 
busy, even in Japan—no Japanese newspaper or maga- 
zine editor would take the trouble to pore over English 
manuscripts and translate them for publication. 

It is strange that this idea has not long since occurred 
to peace organizations of this country. ‘The Japanese 
misunderstand America just as much as the Americans 
misunderstand Japan. And mutual misunderstanding 
has already brought the two countries to a point where 
neither is quite sure of permanent peace. ‘I'he moment 
is certainly critical, and the public-spirited men on both 
sides should exercise the utmost influence to preserve 
what is left of the former cordial relationship between 
the two nations. 

With the question of preparedness uppermost in the 
minds of the Americans, wild stories about alleged 
Japanese ambitions have been so freely published in 
many American newspapers that the Japanese feel al- 
most sure that the American press, in unison with “big 
interests,” are engaged in a conspiracy for’ discrediting 
and slandering Japan. I need not recount here how 
many imaginary sins the Japanese have been accused 
of committing since the preparedness question became 
America’s foremost issue. Even before the launching 
of the preparedness propaganda in this country Japan 
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had long been treated badly enough. As Mr. George 
Kennan says in the New York Outlook, “Beginning 
with the San Francisco public-school troubles, the Japa- 
nese have been accused of preparing for war with us by 
huying 750,000 rifles from the Crucible Steel Company 
(1908) ; of plotting against us in Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines (1909) ; of excluding Americans from the Man- 
churian mining field (1909) ; of discriminating against 
our commerce by means of transportation rebates on the 
Manchurian railways (1909) ; of seeking to monopolize 
the truck-farming lands in California (1909) ; of sink- 
ing the dry-dock Dewey in Manila Bay (1910); of 
planting mines in that same bay (1910); of taking 
soundings and making charts of Californian harbors 
(1910); of secretly conspiring with Mexico against us 
(1911); of attempting to secure Magdalena Bay, in 
Lower California, for a naval base (1911); of secretly 
taking photographs and making maps on the coasts of 
Alaska (1911); of trying to get supreme control in 
Manchuria under pretense of fighting the bubonic 
plague (1911); of conspiring with Mexican insurgents 
against us (1912); of persecuting the American mis- 
sionaries in Korea and trying to abolish Christianity 
there (1912); of conspiring with Germany to over- 
throw the Monroe Doctrine (1912); of attacking the 
American consul in Newchang (1912); of forming an 
alliance with our west coast Indians against us (1912) ; 
of threatening to attack Java, and thus compelling the 
Dutch to seek our support (1912); of trying to buy 
Lower California from Huerta (1914); of attempting 
to get spies into the fortifications of the Panama Cana! 
(1915) ; of seeking to secure a foothold in Lower Cali- 
fornia by running a ‘vessel ashore there and sending 
warships to assist in salvage operations (1916) ; of con- 
spiring with Germany to get control of the San Blas 
Indian lands in Panama (1916).” 

Add to the list the wild stories of 200,000 Japanese 
soldiers in Mexico; of Japanese firing at the American 
troops at Mazatlan; of the Japanese government sup- 
plying Mexico with arms and ammunition; of Japan 
scheming to make Mexico her ally; of Japanese diplo- 
mats guiding Carranza’s handwriting protests against 
America’s punitive expedition into Mexico; of the Japa- 
nese in California urging the Carranza government to 
declare war upon the United States, and so on and so 
forth, and you can understand how the Japanese feel 
about your activities in China and the Philippines. No 
lonver are sensational stories about “Japanese designs” 
upon America the monopoly of your yellow journals. 
We who are sincerely desirous of maintaining amicable 
relations between the two countries are almost dumb- 
founded by the utterly false charges that have been 
heaped upon Japan and the Japanese. Scanning the 
news translated from your daily papers and reading the 
brief cable dispatches that daily cross the Pacific and 
find publication in Japanese newspapers, the masses of 
Japan have almost been led to think that the American 
Government and people have made up their minds to 
wage war, an aggressive war, against Japan. Is it your 
intention to let the situation drift where it may ? 

If you are going to institute a propaganda in my 
native country, vou must have something definite to tell 
my countrymen. Peace cannot be maintained by talk- 
ing peace. If I were you T would go to Japan and talk 
to the Japanese somewhat like this: 
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“It is unfortunate that we cannot get along more 
amicably with yeu. We can fully appreciate your op- 
position to our activities in China. But we want you 
to understand that our enterprise is purely economic, 
and has no political significance. Our traditional for- 
eign policy forbids our Government to back any enter- 
prise calculated to interfere with the internal adminis- 
tration of any foreign country. ‘True, we have been 
obliged to assume the control of the Philippines, but 
that was not because we harbored any territorial ambi- 
tions. Our history clearly shows this. As for your 
activities in Mexico and South America, we shall not 
hinder them as long as they are economic, just as our 
activities in China are economic. We deeply regret that 
some of our publicists and newspapers have made so 
much fuss about your innocent enterprise in Mexico, 
and we are frank enough to apologize for it. Our Gov- 
ernment and those of our publicists who are well in- 
formed understand your intentions, and have no objec- 
tion to your bona fide enterprise in Latin-America. We 
regret that the preparedness propaganda has brought 
in its train sensational stories about your alleged ambi- 
tions, both in Mexico and in China, but I hope you will 
understand that this is only one of the many unfortu- 
nate aspects of democracy. We Americans all know 
that our preparedness program has been adopted not 
for any aggressive purpose or with an eye upon any 
particular foreign nation, but in a democracy like ours 
we cannot move the huge, unwieldly mass of people into 
action unless we convince them of the necessity of im- 
mediate action by concrete examples. That is why you 
have been unfortunate enough to be picked out and ex- 
ploited as one of our possible enemies. We also deeply 
regret that your countrymen in California have been 
discriminated against by laws of the State. We wish 
that the situation could be immediately remedied by ex- 
tending citizenship to your countrymen in our country. 
But here again we have to encounter the difficulties of 
democracy. Our Government and many of our. pub- 
licists have no objection to granting citizenship to the 
Japanese, and we trust that steps toward that end will 
be taken at an opportune moment. We appreciate your 
hearty cooperation in restricting the emigration of 
your laborers to our country. At the same time we 
realize your resentment of our discriminatory measures 
against Japanese immigration, but these measures are 
necessitated by economic reasons, not racial. We earn- 
estly hope that the time may come when the economic 
standards of your working class will be so elevated as to 
obviate the necessity of such discriminatory measures 
on our part. The solution of such questions requires 
much time, and both you and we must be patient. In 
the meantime you may rest assured that we shall do all 
in our power to remove the cause of irritation between 
the two countries, and we trust you will not hesitate to 
cooperate with us, as you so loyally have in the past.” 

This, in fact, is what we, who have access to Japanese 
newspapers, have been telling our compatriots in Japan. 
Are not Americans ready to join us and speak to the 
Japanese with sincerity, sympathy, frankness, and in a 
conciliatory spirit? Is not America willing to send to 
Japan some such definite message as | have suggested ? 
The message, to be effective, must be repeated, pro- 
pounded, and driven home to the Japanese public. It 
will not do to throw it into thin air and leave it to the 
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mercy of the winds. The task is imperative. Unless 
public-spirited Americans address themselves to it with 
earnestness, the relations between the two countries will 
be fraught with dangers which no preparedness pro- 
gram, however gigantic, will succeed in removing. There 
are blatant, bigoted Japanese who would not listen to 
sane reasoning of Americans, just as there are blatant, 
bigoted Americans whose eyes are closed and whose ears 
are sealed against light and information. In the final 
decision of great issues, however, such men do not count 
for much. The majority of the Japanese people wil: 
certainly welcome your sympathetic, sincere efforts for 
enlightenment, just as the majority of the American 
people welcome the sincere efforts of the Japanese for 
the promotion of mutual understanding. 


JAPAN AND THE U. S. NAVAL PROGRAM 


The following discriminating and altogether significant ex- 
pression of Japanese views is taken from The Japan Adver- 
tiser, Tokyo, of August 30, 1916.—TuHeE Ebpitors. 


Boer voting of an impressive naval program with im- 
pressive unanimity by both houses of the United 
States legislature was intently noted by the Japanese 
press, but there has been a rather striking absence of 
comment. Japan’s interest in the navy of her Pacific 
neighbor is obvious, and the effect which the recent 
appropriations will have on the Pacific situation woul: 
have formed a very natural subject for discussion. No 
harm, but the reverse, can come from frank and friendly 
discussion of international questions, and it was with 
some regret that we observed the silence of the daily 
papers on a question in which they showed their interest 
by the cabled reports they published. ‘The absence of 
comment in the daily press is not compensated by the 
expectation that some calm and considered thinking 
will be found in the monthly reviews, for it seems to be 
another example of the topsy-turvydom of the Eas 
that the monthly magazines provide the circus in which 
the political “wild men” perform their most astonishing 
feats of ground and lofty tumbling. If the explanation 
were offered that the Japanese newspapers refrained 
from discussing the American naval appropriations for 
the reason that these are none of their business, we 
should reply that the daily papers have not previously 
adopted the ostrich-like policy of silence on any matter 
of foreign affairs which interested them, and no reason- 
able person expects that they will. As a matter of fact, 
the American naval program is of unquestionable im- 
portance to Japan. ‘The two papers which form the 
only exceptions to the rule are the Chugai Shogyv, 
which, like commercial organs the world over, is gener- 
ally moderate and reasonable in its views, and the 
Kokumin, which is best known by its brilliant editor’s 
expositions of nationalistic and chauvinistic ideas. By 
a somewhat obvious coincidence both share the first im- 
pression that it will be impossible for Japan to compete 
in naval construction with the boundless resources of 
the United States. The Chugai Shogyo, in view of this 
fact, urges that a convention should be concluded with 
the United States, as with Russia, in order to settle the 
relations of the two countries. The Kokumin believes 


that the Japanese reply should be an increased naval 
program. 


“Safety first,” says the Chugai Shogyo, is 
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the ‘dea behind the acceleration of American ship build- 
ing, and the necessity of making the Pacific fleet as pow- 
erful for its possible duties as the Atlantic fleet, irre- 
spective of the mobility (still an uncertain quantity) 
conferred by the Panama Canal. The paper admits 
that Japanese naval expansion has had something to do 
with American anxiety, and fears that if the two na- 
tions enter on an armament race a situation may de- 
velop similar to that which grew up between England 
and Germany. ‘To avoid a rivalry which would be dan- 
gerous for both countries, and would place Japan, with 
her limited resources, in an impossible position, the 
Chugai Shogyo urges Japan to move towards a Java- 
nese-American convention to secure the peace of this 
part of the world. Mr. Tokutomi takes the only course 
open to a man who believes, as he does, that America 
is an aggressive, or at least not a peaceful, nation, and 
that her naval increase is mainly due to the fact tha: 
“the hearts of Americans are filled with the Pacific 
problem.” He alleges that her naval preparations have 
been directed towards a “distant enemy,” which le 
seems to think shows them to be offensive and not de- 
fensive, and, though exonerating Americans of any pres- 
ent intention to attack Japan, he fears the chances of 
the future. If America comes out with a “big stick” 
in her fist while we are empty-handed, we cannot trust 
to magnanimity alone. We readily add that Mr. Toku- 
tomi writes without animus, and we take no exception 
to his frankly describing the situation as he sees it. 

Our point is that he does not see the whole of it. How 
any man with a knowledge of history can regard the 
United States as an aggressive nation passes our com- 
prehension. ‘There is a kind of quibbling logic which 
“proves” American aggressiveness by citing the expan- 
sion of the original thirteen States into the sea-to-sea 
Republic of today, but it is a string of mere debating 
points, destitute of realities, and convincing no one. 
The natural growth of a people settled in an unoccupied 
continent, building new cities and new States as it 
overflows and develops the land, is not aggression. 
Americans suffer from no drang nach—anywhere. ‘They 
have no unredeemed territory to liberate like Italy, no 
outlet to open sea to lure them on like Russia, no dynas- 
tic tradition of expansion by force like Prussia, no scat- 
tered empire of 300 years’ growth like England, with 
unsolved problems cropping up along its boundaries 
and lines of communication. The home territory of 
America will not be completely exploited for genera- 
tions to come. What is more, their home territory 
offers Americans better opportunities than any other, 
and the root source of national expansion to other lands 
is thus completely absent. ‘'he American farmer occa- 
sionally shakes the dust of an unprofitable proposition 
off his feet and goes to Canada, where there is plenty 
of room and a friendly reception for him. he Ameri- 
can artisan never has to look for a home in a more pros- 
perous land than his own. ‘The whole tendency of 
America is centripetal and not centrifugal. It is an 
indrawing, not an overflowing, nation. America ab- 
sorbs, and will continue to absorb for an indefinite time 
to come, the force which drives crowded countries to talk 
of “places in the sun.” This fact removes the greatest 
and perhaps the only valid cause for fearing aggression 
by a nation. 
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The exploitation of Oriental countries is not done by 
conquest and occupation nowadays, however, and prob- 
ably what Mr. 'Tokutomi fears is not the conquest of 
Japan, but her coercion. He anticipates a day when 
America’s fleet might be used to veto Japan’s policy in 
the Pacific or the Orient. But he has not shown—and 
we do not believe it can be shown—where the interests 
of the two countries conflict in the Orient, nor is he able 
io point to a line of policy on either side which will lead 
to a collision. ‘lo most observers it will seem unlikely 
that almost anything that could happen to China would 
be regarded by the democracy of the United States as 
an adequate casus belli. Is it conceivable that the dim- 
inution or non-increase, or even total loss, of America’s 
export trade with China, if it came about in the ordi- 
nary course of competition, would lead to war? Apart 
from the Philippines, America’s only interest in the 
Orient is the safety of her nationals and equality for 
her trade. Japan’s declared policy is in complete har- 
mony with America’s in these matters, as is attested by 
the fact that every treaty obligation she has entered into 
is contracted to maintain the open door and non-parti- 
tion of China. Even if we leave treaty obligations— 
somewhat depreciated these days—out of it, is there any 
reason to fear that the declared policy is not in harmony 
with Japan’s true interests? We can see none. Japan 
is the “lord of the Orient,” as the prancing publicists 
say, but it would only be if she aspired to the impossible 
position of monopolist of the Orient that her policy 
could clash with America’s. The open door in China 
will give Japan all she wants. She will benefit more 
than any other country by the modernization of China; 
her opportunities will be as great as she can possibly 
use, and this will be largely because of natural advan- 
tages which no one can quarrel with her about. Is it 
reasonable or likely, in the actual circumstances, to ex- 
pect that Japan will embark on a policy so extreme as 
to involve a possible attempt at armed veto by the United 
States? The problem which the statesmen of America 
and Japan have to decide when they consider naval 
programs is that of their own security. Japan’s geo- 
graphical position and the strength and spirit of her 
army put the fear of invasion off the map. Japanese 
statesmen are too well acquainted with the realities of 
the situation to dream of attacking America because of 
any question now existing between them. In China, 
which must remain the storm center of the East for 
many a day, the interests of the two nations are not in 
collision, and cannot come in collision so long.as Japan’s 
treaty obligations remain as they are today. It seems 
to us consistent with common sense to believe that 
Japan’s legitimate aspirations in China can all be real- 
ized without provoking war with any of her present 
friends. The war in Europe, which has shown Amer- 
ican defenses to be far under the safety line, explains 
the naval program. Absolute security is not to be had 
in this world. The naval and military experts will 
never be satisfied. After they had finished with the 


earth, as the late Lord Salisbury said, they would want 
to fortify the moon against attacks from Mars. Respon- 
sible statesmen must be guided by actual circumstances 
and reasonable probabilities, considering whether their 
policy or that of their neighbor is so directed as to cause 
a clash of vital interests. 


If Japanese statesmen, when 
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they search their hearts, find no such danger in their 
own policy, we are confident they need have no fear of 
America, and American naval programs need not add a 
sen to the burdens of Japan. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE AND PEACE 


By OLIVER WILSON, Master of the Grange 


kom its very beginning as an organization the 

Grange has taken an absolute stand for universai 
arbitration of international disputes, instead of resort- 
ing to the force of arms, with the long train of misery, 
bloodshed, horror, and death that constitutes the in- 
evitable fruits of warfare. If any vindication of that 
position was needed, we have it in the awful spectacle 
across the seas, now of more than two years’ devastating 
duration, and in contemplation of whose results the 
whole world stands aghast. It would have been a wild 
prophet, indeed, who had ventured to predict three 
years ago that the awful story of the past twenty-four 
months could ever have happened; yet it has happened, 
and no present evidences appear that we are even so 
much as half way through this ghastly ordeal. 

When the end does come—and under what conditions 
it will be no man dares to name—it will find the whole 
civilized world facing a problem of reorganization whose 
magnitude can scarcely be conceived. ‘Torn and bleed- 
ing Kurope must somehow be rehabilitated, as victors 
and vanquished alike realize how far backward in the 
scale of progress they have been thrust by the experi- 
ences of carnage that are now their own self-inflicted 
portion, 

But of what avail to rebuild Europe, to attempt again 
to set in motion the machinery of civilization, if it is 
still to be under conditions that afford no guarantee 
against another like conflict a generation or two hence, 
when some nation, or group of them, shall have attained 
a sufticient rehabilitation to become the aggressor? 
Upon the reply to this question the whole world turns 
in its query, and humanitarians and investors alike will 
pause in their plans until it shall be answered. 

Clearly, then, the close of this gigantic struggle must 
see positive steps taken to create a “League of Nations,” 
hound beyond the peradventure of a doubt to keep the 
peace of a world in absolute guarantee against any pos- 
sible recurrence of this awful catastrophe. As they 
emerge from the present struggle, it seems incredible 
that the warring nations of today can be other than 
eager cooperators in such a world league. ‘That ever) 
neutral nation of the present time will join its energies 
in the undertaking appears beyond question. ‘There 
fore, the one supreme need to secure this international 
triumph of reason is an aggressive and effective leader- 
ship, and for that leadership, in the hour of humanity’s 
greatest extremity, it seems as if the whole world would 
be turning in the direction of the United States, queen 
of the peace-maintaining nations of the globe. Shall 
we measure up to our opportunity ? 

May we not, then, look to the Grange—the yreat con 
servative, responsible organization of American farmers, 
into whose fundamental platform was written the prin- 
ciple of universal peace and world-wide arbitration, and 
which has stood squarely upon that platform every mo- 
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ment since—to sound a clarion declaration, even at this 
session, when we are assembled in the nation’s capital 
city, that shall strike the keynote of the task that faces 
a world, in a “League of Nations” so strong, so com- 
plete that it shall prevent absolutely another great war 
so long as time shall last? Can we in our organized 
capacity as a Grange do less than to thus assert our posi- 
tion in unmistakable terms, and still be true to our long- 
established convictions? Our opportunity just now is 
unlimited, our responsibility is beyond escape. 

When a guarantee of world safety has been estab- 
lished—and it can be done if all civilized peoples demand 
that it shall be—the energies of a world can be safely 
devoted to rebuilding, the peaceful arts of industry can 
be restored, and peace and good will resume their sway 
in the affairs of men. On this great question, towering 
in importance far above every other, let us speak clearly, 
fearlessly, and effectively in behalf of the future of a 
world and for the protection, not merely of those who 
survive this fearful slaughter, but likewise of millions 
yet unborn. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


By LUCIA AMES MEAD 
Secretary, Woman's Peace Party 


HE enormous impetus given this last year to the 

demand for military training in schools will doubt- 
less be evidenced in January by bills before various 
legislatures and by. congressional consideration of the 
Chamberlain bill. The latter seemed last winter to 
have been safely buried, but the extraordinary force of 
the “preparedness” movement brought it again to life 
last summer. In order to deal effectively with the ar- 
guments that will be brought to bear to secure legisla- 
tion, an outline of some of the testimony that is avail- 
able should be presented. 

The demand was artificially created at first by the 
“National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice,” 
which began in 1906 a systematic campaign for target 
practice by boys over thirteen in public schools. ‘Their 
report by a committee of three generals in 1907 was 
earnestly commended to school superintendents by Rob- 
ert S. Oliver, Assistant Secretary of War. The work 
was begun in the numerous great high schools of New 
York City, and was often carried on in school hours 
and substituted for the regular physical training. 
Prizes were given, and the expense, it was said, was, in 
whole or part, provided by members of munition firms. 
Gen. Leonard Wood some time later declared that if he 
had his way he “would out-German the Germans and 
teach every boy of twelve to shoot.” 

California and some other States have introduced more 
or less military training, but no statistics are available. 
Apparently only New York State now has compulsory 
training. The “Wyoming system” was widely heralded 
a year ago in, articles in popular magazines. It was 
introduced by a Lieutenant Steever, then resident in 
Wyoming and since connected with the War College. 
He persuaded reluctant school boards to let him try an 
experiment in the high schools. A volunteer body of 
boys presently displayed to amazed parents their ability 
to scale eightfoot fences with marvelous speed, where- 
upon military training began with much enthusiasm 
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and general ignorance of the fact that the athletic ex- 
ercises were a usual part of modern physical training, 
and by no means peculiar to military training. There 
was constant riflepractice, and the spirit of war and 
fighting pervaded the work. Pictures of the boys 
bivouacing and shooting by firelight at moving targets 
appeared, together with the figures of pretty school 
girls in nurses’ costume, who were chosen as sponsors 
to encourage the proper spirit. One feature of the sys- 
tem, which involved military mapreading, is thus de- 
scribed by Stanley Yarnall, who studied it: “The boys 
take Government maps of Gettysburg, etc., and try to 
figure out how they would have done if they had been 
leaders of the two armies. ‘They are supposed, by this 
practice, to learn to read maps and become strategists 
for future campaigns.” 

The experience of Wyoming was urged upon Penn- 
sylvania. But, on investigation, it was found that 
Wyoming, all told, in her five cities, had but three hun- 
died boys enrolled, and that the superintendent of the 
schools in Laramie declared, after a year’s trial, that the 
military training had not proved a success and had been 
eliminated. In a State where, as in Wyoming, physical 
training had been wholly neglected, it was evident that 
a large part of whatever benefit was claimed for military 
training might have been achieved better in other ways. 

In 1915, a special commission on “Military Educa- 
tion and Reserve,” appointed by the State of Massachu- 
setts, published a long, careful report after holding ten 
sessions in different cities. While it advocated volun- 
tary service and compulsory training for men, so far as 
their individual benefit was concerned, it absolutely op- 
posed any military training in schools. In the sense of 
meaning training with a rifle or with manual of arms 
in close formation, they declared “the overwhelming 
weight of opinion of teachers, officers, and public was 
against it.” They stated that “it is generally agreed 
that military drill which a boy receives in school is of 
little or no value to him from the point of view of prac- 
tical soldiering.” Drill in the school seemed to dis- 
courage enlistment, rather than otherwise. Professor 
Sargent, of the Harvard Gymnasium, testified that 
“military drill as a physical exercise does not to any 
extent meet the physiological needs of the body. I am 
prepared to maintain that it tends to make one stifi 
and angular in his movements, as well as to droop and 
round the shoulders. In case of any local weakness or 
constitutional disability, the drill tends to increase the 
defects rather than to relieve them. The great military 
nations of Europe give all recruits from three to twelve 
months’ gymnastic training to develop them as men 
before they are expected to conform to the requirements 
of the soldier.” 

The commission found unanimous testimony to the 
need of greater physical training, and favored the sys- 
tem of calisthenics used at West Point, together with 
the teaching of personal hygiene, camp sanitation, etc.. 
and voluntary attendance of high school seniors for one 
month in camp, under the auspices of the State Board 
of Education and the Adjutant General. They declared 
that “the militaristic spirit, which means blind faith in 
the doctrine of force, is perhaps the most vicious idea 
which could be instilled in a child’s mind.” 

A committee of five officers were appointed in 1915 
by the Boston School Board to examine into the value 
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of the military training which for years has been main- 
tained in high and Latin schools. In an unpublished 
report they declared that “closeorder movements, to 
which the drill is practically limited, have no place in 
the battle-field ; its use with young boys is of 
doubtful worth. None of the great countries of the 
world, even those where universal military drill is com- 
pulsory, teach strictly military drill in their schools, 
with the exception of Australia and Japan.” 

“The unselfishness of the work now being done by the 
Boy Scouts in the different nations of Europe demon- 
strates the greater value of the work along Boy Scout 
lines. It is recommended that the present 
course of closeorder drill be cut to a minimum sufficient 
to keep the classes organized so that they can_ be 
marched from one place to another without being han- 
dled as,small mobs.” 

It was further recommended that ten minutes daily 
be devoted to calisthenics, and that personal hygiene, 
sanitation of camp and city house, first aid to the in- 
jured, woodcraft, knot-tying, signaling, telegraphing, 
ete., be taught. ‘Target practice for boys over fifteen, 
when parents give written permission, was recom- 
mended ; likewise two weeks at summer camps, and the 
substitution of Scout terms like “Scout master” and 
“Patrol leader” for military titles. 

“In Boston,” Col. T. F. Edmands asserted, “the effect 
of school drill has been to make boys round-shouldered 
and narrow-chested. I never saw a school company well 
set up in my life. Every time I tell the truth 
about the matter I generally raise a storm from persons 
not well informed on the subject, and from the boys, 
whose self-conceit, engendered by the drill, showid be 
one of the great arguments against its further practice.” 

There is universal testimony to the value of the train- 
ing of the American Boy Scouts (not the United States 
Boy Scouts, which is a small military organization). 
This should be heeded by all who intend to fight mili- 
tary training in positive, not negative, fashion. The 
boy in the early teens finds routine drill uninteresting ; 
it is then that he needs development of muscle and skill, 
of power, of versatility, ingenuity, and self-control which 
the Boy Scout training supplies. Each Scout may ad- 
vance as fast as he makes good. A wholesome demo- 
cratic and religious spirit pervades the system, and is a 
powerful moulder of character. 

Few legislators have first-hand knowledge as to the 
respective merits of physical and military training or 
Scout training, wherefore the testimony given above 
needs to be provided them by their constituents. 

Great Britain is awakening to her woeful lack of 
physical training. Before the war “not five per cent of 
the youthful portion of her industrial population was 
touched by any recreative agency.” Sir George New- 
man’s recent report presents the acute need, since “war 
conditions have taken 50,000 childre.. at an abnormally 
early age out of school.” The Nation, in comment on 
this report, shows that it is now evident that the best 
material for an army is not produced by military drill. 
What is wanted is the full development of limbs and 
minds, giving carriage, tone, muscle, and readiness. 
“Military drill,” says this English editor, “kills interest. 
and spirit in boys. It is not educational in itself, for 
in some sense it tends to cramp the mind; nor is it the 
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best means of training eye or hand or muscle.” Says 
Sir George Newman: “If we are to rear a healthy and 
virile race, we must begin earlier and continue longer 
than the accepted period of education.” 

The commission of three appointed by New York 
State to carry out the provisions of the much-discussed 
Welch and Slater laws which were passed Jast summer, 
is attempting thus far to minimize the military element 
in them. The one military member is on the border, 
and the other two, Dr. Finley and Dr. Fisher, have pro- 
vided for the elementary schools’ health instruction 
twice a week two periods of an hour each of organized 
play every week and two-minute periods of calisthenics 
four times a day. The military training provided by 
the Slater bill for secondary schools, which is compul- 
sory for public and private schools, has not yet been 
determined. It is not to exceed three hours a week, and 
may be less, and it is probable that part of it may be 
devoted to “hikes.” Under the present management 
rifleshooting will probably be made subordinate. But 
the bill has aroused immense opposition, and there is a 
strong demand for its repeal. Were these laws to be 
interpreted differently, as they might easily be if copied 
by other States, or administered by some future com- 
mission in New York State, the pedagogical results 
might be very serious as time went on. Whatever New 
York State does will receive wide scrutiny and probable 
imitation, and it is therefore much to be hoped that the 
Welch bill may be slightly modified and the Slater bil! 
wholly repealed. 

The Chamberlain bill, presented by the Senator from 
Oregon and referred to above, provides that all persons 
between twelve and twenty-three years, inclusive, must 
submit to military drill under penalties ranging from 
twenty-five to five hundred dollars and twenty days’ im- 
prisonment. It is more extreme than any requirements 
in the countries now at war. It was evidently pro- 
pounded by a theorist, in ignorance of the testimony of 
experts among military men, as well as the whole body 
of teachers and physical trainers. The psychological 
effect of compulsory military training on the youthful 
mind would presently change the whole attitude toward 
world relationships, and inevitably foster suspicion and 
apprehension—the seeds of future war. 

It is pitiful to note that the promoters of military 
training in the interest of either national defense or in- 
dividual development never propose the study of inter- 
national interdependence, of international economics, 
and of cooperation in a League of Nations as having 
defense value or educational value. Their theories are 
largely unscientific, and, if adopted, are bound to affect 
powerfully the imagination and ideals of future voters, 
and therefore the future of our great Republic and the 
world. 


Notice is received of an appeal to the women of this 
country issued by the “Women’s World Union,” of 
which the international office is located at Passage des 
Lions, 6 rue du Rhone, Geneva, Switzerland. This ap- 
peal, recapitulating the conditions facing pacifists in 
Europe today, urges each woman in this country to 


exert herself for the early end of hostilities and the es- 
tablishment of peace. Membership in the union is solic- 
ited. 
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HE Christian church is committed to the cause of 

peace by all the implications of its faith and commis- 
sion. ‘The church was born in the prophecy of peace, its 
leader is the Prince of Peace, its gospel is the gospel of 
peace. ‘The church ought to be the demonstration of 
brotherhood, as it must be the vehicle of brotherhood. An 
unbrotherly world, a world at war, isan unchristian world. 
and in the face of an unchristian world the church has 
no choice ; it must go on at any cost, to make Christianity 
real. What are the positive contributions which a 
church involved in the common fortunes of society and 
the State may render the cause of peace today ? 

Two general considerations must govern whatever the 
church does, if it is to act wisely. We must be con- 
structive ; mere negations will not help a world in mortal 
extremity. Beyond that, the church must recognize very 
clearly that it is a part of society; that it has to take 
into account the whole frontage of contemporary life. 
We must speak out of it, not apart from it. 

It is the church’s business to uphold peace as an ideal, 
for the worid is in the end ruled by its idealisms. ‘The 
love of war for war’s sake is deeply rooted in human 
nature ; instincts as old as history and older still answer 
to that call. How shall a sincere passion for peace get 
rooted in a world like ours? No easy task that. It 
needs imagination and insight. We must appeal to what 
is bravest and most kindling in human nature. What is 
needed above all is such an idealization of peace as shall 
make it brave and virile. Obviously the church must 
enrich and clarify its own conception of peace, and then 
create an intelligent public opinion of its meaning and 
demands. The church has an immense task before it in 
displacing the half truths which are the stock in trade 
of the militarists by the whole truths, and so correcting 
the deficient moral insights that may lead a whole world 
astray. 

It must be the constant business of the church, sec- 
ondly, to resolve antagonisms and advance friendliness. 
For this it has a great machinery already organized, 
since it is the one great cosmopolitan force in the world, 
the one influence which crosses and recrosses border lines 
and speaks a language common to all men. There is no 
overestimating its potentialities in this regard. I would 
go so far as to say that if the church had for the last 
fifty years steadily and in concert exerted its full force 
for the creation of international friendship, we should 
have already seen the end of war. 

We have not heretofore exerted a fraction of our 
strength in this direction. This has been the church’s 
sin; we are making a mighty expiation for it today. 
The church is a part of society and the State—that is 
admitted—but the church has its own wisdom, its own 
gospel, its own devotions. Resolutely and at any cost 
the church must set itself against the international mis- 
chief-makers, the breeders of hate and strife. The jingo 


newspaper, the jingo politician, and jingo industry, 
which wants both sides of every bargain and its goods 
carried in its own bottoms to boot, are the trinity of war. 
They are at work in America today, and under cover of 
a grave concern for a national honor which they do not 
even know how to define, and a national security which 
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can be urged without hysteria and secured without thi 
subversion of the ideals of the Republic, they are creating 
a state of public opinion which a spark may explode. 
There is no question as to the message of the church as 
over against such influences as these. The chureh can 
exalt friendship, urge a saving trust in other men, and 
strengthen all that binds the world together. If hers is 
the only voice heard, so much more the need it be brave 
and clear. 

Nor is the church wanting in leaders who, in the 
practical application of moral problems to difficult situ- 
ations, are more than the peers of any statesmen. They 
are statesmen, and their counsels are no less wise and 
great because they are spoken from a pulpit. The church 
would do well today to listen to their voices and to secure 
for them the widest possible hearing. Chancellor Jordan, 
of California, is a wiser counselor in the Mexican crisis 
than Joseph Cannon: Washington Gladden sees further 
than Theodore Roosevelt. An examination of pacifist 
literature will show that the whole pacifist contention is 
more statesmanlike than the jingo contention. The 
pacifists are really seeking the causes of war; they are 
proposing far-reaching solutions of strained situations: 
they are asking the permanent adjustment of human re- 
lations on levels which make automatically for peace. 
They propose Christian statesmanship, backed up by the 
fullest possible international friendship and understand- 
ing and shot through with moral passion, as the only 
hope of a troubled world. The church does not need to 
borrow ammunition from the militarist or leadership 
either. 

The support of the church should be steadily offered 
to every pacific method of really disposing of vexed ques- 
tions: and the church ought to labor steadily to create 
the atmosphere without which all such methods are 
vain—patience, that is, and forbearance and the willing- 
ness to see things through the other man’s eyes, and the 
willingness to bear much and even suffer much for the 
sake of a better world. 

Meanwhile we may well urge a foresighted statesman- 
ship—the statesmanship which finds out and corrects 
causes of tension before they have become acute. We all 
know, for example, that there are real causes of friction 
between us and Japan. Men who know the situation 
and whose judgment is to be depended upon assure us 
that the causes of friction can be removed by constructive 
statesmanship, and no real American interest will suffer. 
Yet we do nothing about it, while blatant forces in 
America do all in their power to embitter our relation- 
ship with Japan, and the militarist can see no way out 
of it save a navy four times as great as Japan’s. Surely 
in such instances as these the church does not need to 
go far afield for an interim program, and each decade 
offers just such instances. In general it takes from ten 
to thirty years to “incubate” a war. The wars most 
clearly within our control are the wars whose clouds are 
just above the horizon. When the sky is black it is too 
late. 

But, finally, the great and abiding ministry of the 
church must be in the creation of the moral altitudes 
and the spiritual persuasions and the holy passion and 
the brave devotion to justice and brotherhood which are 
themselves the very denial of war. Theirs is an atmos- 
phere which war cannot breathe. We have in manv of 
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the lesser relationships of life already created such an 
atmosphere; it is not impossible in international rela- 
tionships. 

There is an understanding between England and 
America which will bear almost anything. It would be 
impossible to make a war between France and America. 
The reasons for this are almost wholly to be sought in 
the region of sentiment, but they are not the less potent 
for all that. It lies within the power of the church to 
change the human atmosphere, to release new forces, to 
empower new ideals, to create new motives, to exalt and 
make effectual new methods. It will need patience, 
vision, insight, and, above all, an unfailing fidelity to 
the Gospel and spirit of Jesus Christ, to do that. It will 
not always be popular and never easy ; but it can be done. 
And the great business of the church of the twentieth 
century is to do just that. It can lose its soul to find it 
again in no holier cause. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW OR INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANARCHY? 


By GUSTAV SPILLER, London, General Secretary, 
International Union of Ethical Societies 


N MY first article on “The Impossibility of Limiting 

Armaments,”* I strove to show that lovers of inter- 
national peace have little to hope for from the much- 
advertised proposal of a limitation and gradual reduc- 
tion of armaments by mutual agreement. I reasoned 
that the constant stream of novel and improved imple- 
ments of warfare introduced into this problem an in- 
calculable factor of the first magnitude—as the war 
which is now proceeding indubitably demonstrates—and 
that therefore no treaty on the subject would be worth 
much more than the sheets of paper in which it is em- 
hodied. Indeed, Germany’s sinister example of amass- 
ing in secret inventions and methods which only reach 
the common light at the psychological moment of open- 
ing hostilities or thereafter, is sure to be imitated, if 
only in self-defense, and would thus render doubly 
nugatory any project of limiting armaments by mutual 
consent. 

My second article, on “The Practicability of Abolish- 
ing Armaments,”+ dealt with another world-honored 
fallacy, to wit, the argument of the “practical” man, 
that since a police force is indispensable in national life, 
it betokens deficient insight into affairs to imagine that 
we can do without force in international matters. So 
plausible does this contention appear, prior to being ex- 
amined, that, on this account, the alternative- proposal 
of abolishing armaments is almost invariably dismissed 
as wildly impracticable. Yet, as I indicated in the last 
article, when once we recognize that a State is a terri- 
torial unit, and is itself composed of territorial units— 
towns, districts, sub-States—the converse of the popular 
proposition reveals .itself as correct. That is, since 
towns, districts, and sub-States are subject to law, but 
do not possess a single soldier, rifle, or cannon, nor ever 
dread that physical force will be applied to them, it 
follows, so I reasoned, that States themselves may well 
be subject to a system of laws which disposes over no 
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physical sanctions. Whilst, therefore, an effective re- 
duction or limitation of armaments is impossible, the 
total abolition of armaments proves to be practicable 
and in complete accord with world-wide experience. 
Only when this truly pacific stage has been reached will 
the fear of other States and the temptation to be ag- 
gressive relax their hold on nations. 

I desire now to direct attention in this last article to 
a third fallacy, no less menacing to a durable and en- 
durable peace than the two preceding ones. 

On the principle that half a loaf is better than none. 
men appear to reason that the shadow is a tolerable sub- 
stitute for the substance. Instead of demanding an 
international legislature having the status of present- 
day national legislatures, they deem it expedient to ask 
for.an international council of conciliation possessing 
only moral authority, and in lieu of an international 
law court of a similar standing to national ones, they 
are willing to accept one whose decisions may be disre- 
garded with impunity. The super-practical politicians 
thus reveal themselves as super-dreamers. 

Suppose, now, that a council and a court of arbitra- 
tion, having no powers beyond expressing an opinion, 
were operative in some country, does any one question 
that gaunt anarchy would stalk abroad in that land and 
that the reign of physical force would be firmly rooted 
in consequence? It is the law’s sanctions and its source 
which infinitely matter. Because we are on the whole 
satisfied with the nature of the laws, and are assured 
that they are effectively executed, we are ready to re- 
spect them. 

Through many centuries, with painful slowness; we 
have developed legislatures capable of framing fairly 
just laws, and now it is suggested that some cabal—for 
it would be nothing else—-should evolve a system of in- 
ternational laws, and should discuss grave international 
issues as they arise. The utmost that one can hope in 
this respect is that the projected international council 
would never meet, and thus save us from a new “con- 
cert” where narrow national interests would as surely 
predominate as in the old “concert.” If we are to have 
a council, its constitution should reflect the most highly 
developed national legislatures, for these alone offer ade- 
quate safeguards that the end for which the interna- 
tional legislature is to be established will be, broadly 
speaking, attained. 

Likewise, with the contemplated court of law. It 
must be one which inspires confidence, because it pos- 
sesses the power of making its decisions respected. If 
this be lacking completely, or nearly so, the judges will 
not feel that their labors are worth while, and the na- 
tions will not invoke, except sometimes pro forma, or, in 
unimportant cases, the mediation of the judges. How 
could it be otherwise? Suppose some State is per- 
suaded that it has been grievously wronged by some 
other State, and that circumstances make it evident that 
the decision of the judges will be flouted by the offender. 
Will that State wait for a vear, or for an indefinitely 
long period, to secure justice, and will it reply to each 
new outrage with a fresh application which is again to 
he shelved by an oracular pronouncement after many 
months and years? Manifestly this conception of law 
is not only infantile, but outrageous, and not a State 
on this globe will take such a court seriously where mo- 
mentous issues are involved. 
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We have just seen that dilatoriness as an established 
principle would defeat its own end. It is, however, con- 
tended that the party to a dispute which has justice on 
its side might well rely on the force of that public opin- 
ion which will support the judicial decision, and that 
delay provides time for the cooling of the overheated 
political atmosphere. Both these arguments appear to 


he without a basis in recent history. The actual crises 


of the last dezen years or so were unsuspected by the 
press and the public opinions concerned until disclosed 
by the course of events, and the alarms raised by the 
newspapers of various countries led to no crises what- 
ever. That is, public opinion, naturally uninformed ov 
ill-informed, plays no critical role in international poli- 
tics: here real or spurious reasons of State decide the 
issue, and public opinion can but accept, with moresor 
less grace, the conclusions of the competent or incompe- 
tent authorities. Nor can the experience of the last 
decade leave any doubt that an interested and odious 
agitation may be conducted with signal success for sev- 
eral years, and that party and national considerations 
will readily discount and denounce the judgment of a 
bench of Daniels. 

Our inevitable conclusion is, therefore, that those 
who pin their faith to any compromises in matters in- 
ternational mistake the shadow of a loaf for half a loaf. 
It is impossible to limit armaments effectually; it is 
practicable to abolish them; the existence of armaments 
leads necessarily to competition in armaments, to espion- 
age, to intrigues, to suspicions and hatred, to aggressive 
intentions, to crises, and to sanguinary conflicts; the 
absence of armaments leads, as with intra-national terri- 
torial units, to complete readiness to adjust differences 
without recourse to arms and to the elimination of ag- 
gressive intentions; the establishment of an impotent 
international council and an impotent international 
court will, almost certainly, leave anarchy securely sad- 
dled on the world; the establishment of an international 
legislature and court of an equivalent status to the na- 
tional legislatures and courts of the most civilized na- 
tions, meting out justice as justice is meted out between 
intra-territorial units, would once and for all ensure 
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a durable and endurable peace and friendly cooperation 
between all peoples. 

The rejoinder commonly made to the above line of 
reasoning is that the proposal is revolutionary, and that 
it slurs the fact of progress proceeding by increments. 
To this idol of presumed practicality we are to offer up 
millions of our youth and manhood for generations to 
come, and even the fabric of our civilization, which it 
has taken humanity thousands of years to raise. We 
plead, on our part, that the ideal and the practical 
coalesce in this instance; that our intra-territorial life 
has thoroughly prepared us for the true inter-territorial 
life; that in this particular case, as in myriad of kin- 
dred ones, there lies nothing between either and or; that 
the masses of mankind will eagerly respond to our ap- 
peal if we onlv have the wisdom and the courage to 
make it, and that it portends an evil day when in a 
supreme moment of history we shrink from proclaiming 
the saving truth. 

The nations at the present juncture are almost in de- 
snair of the future, and are most reluctantly settling 
down to the conviction that there is nothing but their 
strong right arm to which they can trust. Thev view 
with undisguised concern the approaching time when 
military exigencies shall be more even than in the recent 
past the arbiters of the weal and woe of nations. The 
peoples of the Entente Powers and the neutral peoples, 
more particularly the United States, are sincerely de- 
sirous of slaving that monster of monsters. war. Shall 
we, then, fritter away the golden moments between now 
and the end of the war in disseminating views which 
must leave the patriot cold and everv lover of humanity 
impatient? Should we not rather infuse in the suffer- 
ing and bleeding peoples an insniriting hope that there 
is a way out of the morass in which we have been sink- 
ing; that reason and conscience may soon rule the rela- 
tions of peoples if we only grasp the truth that differ- 
ences between territorial units should be composed by 
national territorial units—by recourse to authoritative 
methods analogous to those subsisting hetween intra- 
law and without resorting to arms? 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


... A conference of over seventy peace workers was 
held at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, Octo- 
ber 26-27. Editorial reference to this conference ap- 
pears elsewhere in these columns. Sessions were pre- 
sided over by Frederick Lynch, Hamilton Holt, James 
Brown Scott, and Arthur D. Call. The secretaries of 
the conference were Henry 8. Haskins and Henriette 
Neuhaus. ‘The committee on resolutions were: Sidney 
L. Gulick, Samuel T. Dutton, Grace Abbott, Fannie 
Fern Andrews, and Charles H. Levermore. The con- 
tinuation committee appointed by the conference, em- 
powered to add to its number, were: Jane Addams, 
Arthur D. Call, Samuel T. Dutton, Sidney L. Gulick, 
Hamilton Holt, Frederick Lynch, Lucia Ames Mea‘, 
James Brown Scott, and Lillian D. Wald. The contin- 
uation committee held its first meeting in New York, 
November 1. Those in attendance were: Messrs. Call, 


Dutton, Gulick, Holt, Lynch, and Mrs. Mead. The 
questionnaire is practically completed, and will soon be 
sent to the conferees and to the trustees and directors 
of peace societies. A larger and more official conference 
of peace workers will be held early during the coming 
year. 


‘ Mr. Harold F. McCormick, son-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller, recently returned from a year of experi- 
ences in Switzerland. Mr. McCormick proposes a plan 
by which he believes peace may be restored to Europe, 
or at least more easily attained. The most interesting 
feature of the plan is that the belligerents, while con- 
tinuing to conceal, as they are bound to do, their strat- 
egic plans, shall be asked to enumerate the objects for 
which they are fighting, and place their peace terms in 
precise and concrete form in the hands of selected neu- 
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tral countries, whose réle would be not that of media- 
tors, but of custodians and “transfer agents.” The 
terms thus deposited could be changed periodically, in 
accordance with the varying fortunes of war. ‘Thus 
each side could know at a given moment precisely what 
the other side was demanding, and could examine his 
own assets, chances, and hopes accordingly. “Thus,” 
says Mr. McCormick, “there would be obtained a quota- 
tion of the ‘cash value’ of ultimate peace terms.” It is 
believed that this would result in the minimum duration 
of the war with the maximum of useful effort, and avoid 
a superfluous loss of life and economic waste. 


... Translating freely from a recent editorial in the 
New Yorker Herold Abendblatt, we read: 

“The preparedness scheme of the United States goes 
far beyond any form of militarism against which its 
most violent tirades have as yet been hurled. Never 
before has a nation, especially not the many-thousand- 
times execrated Germany, prepared in time of peace 
such a budget for its army and navy. . How- 
ever one may regard the motives of the Congress in 
passing such bills, this much is certain, that we are 
herewith entering a new epoch in our history—an epoch 
that will bring forth for us new developments on many 
sides. Will such development be for the good of the 
mass of the people? One can only shake one’s head in 
answer. In this moment in oftr history we must more 
than ever before take care to watch each step of our 
progress and to strive to ascertain whither our journey 
takes us.” 


. To outdo the modest scheme of national prepared- 
ness comprised in the greatest army and navy bills ever 
passed in the history of the world by any nation at 
peace, is the professed object of the National Security 
League. A “Congress of Constructive Patriotism” is 
scheduled for Washington in January. Further, a com- 
mittee of the league has been appointed to urge the 
legislatures of forty-one States to pass a physical and 
military training bill applicable to schools, and to start 
a nation-wide movement for universal military train- 
ing, less euphoniously termed “conscription.” 


. The Berlin Vorwderts, Socialist organ, repudiates 
the Hdssgesang in the following comment on an inter- 
view with Field Marshal von Hindenburg. The quota- 
tion is from a Berlin dispatch: 

“He advises France to be reasonable and not to act 
as a further obstacle to peace. his advice Will have a 
better chance of being heard abroad if we show ourselves 
reasonable, too. If we are going to drag this war on 
indefinitely, then the whole of Europe will bleed to 
death, and America and the colored races would be our 
heirs. But we want Europe to live, not Germany only, 
but all the nations. We want France to live. We see 
her now bleeding white, but we have never hated her. 
We want peace also for England and Russia, peace for 
the whole blood-stained world.” 


. An interesting arraignment of German policies 
by a German is recorded in the German newspaper re- 
ports of a speech delivered recently in the Reichstag by 
Herr Bernstein, Socialist leader. Said he, in part: 
“The time has come when we must ask ourselves how 
much longer this war is going to last. Our attempts 
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to come to an agreement with individual enemies at the 
cost of others are doomed to failure—are hopeless. 
What is the fundamental vice of the German policy ? 
What is it which turns even our sincere friends in times 
of peace into our adversaries? It is the extreme mis- 
trust with which not only the governments, but the peo- 
ple of other countries, regard us, and with reason. One 
of the principal results of the progress of our civiliza- 
tion was the confining of war to combatants only. Now 
we have petitions to the Reichstag urging war upon 
non-combatants with the most brutal weapons. This 
betrays a complete misconception of popular psychol- 
ogy, which was better understood by Sophocles, who 
said that an enemy must be fought in such a way that 
he will once more become a friend. How long is this 
massacre to last? To put an end to it an unequivocal 
statement is needed. Let it be proclaimed authorita- 
tively on the German side that we are prepared to con- 
clude an armistice as preliminary to a general European 
congress which shall restore peace on the basis of the 
democratic rights of all nations.” 


The International Reform Bureau issues a statement 
on “The Fundamentals of Preparedness,” declaring that 
“although we are not in the war, we are even now 
caught in the whirlpool of militarism which begat it. 
Both our commercial and political life, and even our 
educational and religious leaders, are being drawn into 
the svirl. Thoughtful men—women, too, having now 
sufficient suffrage to be a balance of power, even if they 
did not have great influence in other ways also—should 
insist that the first step in “preparedness” shall be the 
drumming of private cupidity out of camp by putting 
all army posts and navy yards and munition plants in 
charge of a non-partisan commission that will rearrange 
them without reference to either the political ambition 
of Congressmen or the personal cupidity of munition 
stockholders. 


. . . A peace pin or emblem, to be obtained in various 
forms, is promoted by a committee in Christiania, Nor- 
way, including J. Lévland, president of the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament; H. Horst, mem- 
ber of the same committee and of the International 
Hague Tribunal, and Bernhard Hanssen, president of 
the Norwegian Peace Union. The design is the word 
PAX in gold, on a purple circular ground, the whole 
surrounded by a green and gold wreath. The American 
Peace Society, to which all rights for the United States 
have been given by the committee, is in receipt of seve- 
ral samples of this design in the form of stick-pins, 
clasp-pins, pendant, and button. As long as these last 
they may be obtained at the price at which they are 
sold in Norway, Denmark, and Holland, Kr. 1.50, or 
$0.45. 


... The Official Gazette of the Brazilian parliament 
publishes full details of a recent proposal to the Brazil- 
ian parliament made by the Brazilian Society of Inter- 
national Law for the formation of a league of neutral 
nations to resist trade restrictions and other encroach- 
ments by belligerents. The proposed league would con- 


sist, reports say, of all present neutrals, and would 
spring automatically into effect whenever another war 
broke out. 


Violations of the various specified rights of 
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the neutrals would be met under the plan by the with- 
drawal by the neutral league of the privilege of friendly 
treatment for the offending nation, including the trade 
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rights. In more urgent instances refusal to recognize 
the diplomatic representative of the country involved is 
recommended. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New England Department. 


During the month of October, Director Tryon de- 
voted his energies to the promotion of field work in 
New Hampshire, where his appointments were arranged 
by Miss Mary N. Chase, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Division. Addresses stereopticon lectures 
were delivered in fourteen different towns. His new 
stereopticon lecture, “The Parliament of Man,” proved 
particularly effective. At Wolfeboro a committee was 
organized with the view of establishing a local section. 
The chairman is Rev. Mr. Summerbell, who is assisted 
by Dr. F. 8. Clow. 

Karly in November the Department Director had a 
conference with the secretary of the Maine Peace Soci- 
ety with regard to field work and lectures in Maine to 
be undertaken in January, and addressed the students 
of Hebron Academy on “The Return to Peace.” While 
at Hebron he arranged for a sketch to be made of the 
house of William Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society, who lived in the neighboring town of Minot. 
He also took steps towards holding a public meeting 
there for the purpose of reviving interest in the peace 
movement. Later a fifth trip was made to New Hamp- 
shire, which extended to the “north country” and in- 
cluded towns in the central part of the State. With a 
view to fixing upon a concerted plan of field work and 
definite propaganda, a conference of the New Hamp- 
shire Division was called in Concord. ‘The principal 
subjects of discussion were the same as those taken up at 
the recent conference of peace workers in New York 
City. In the evening a public meeting was arranged 
for the general discussion of “A Minimum Program.” 
The invited speakers were Dr. Tryon; Rev. John E. 
Shively, of Laconia, and Rev. H. C. MacDougall, of 
Franklin. 

Central West Department. 

On September 28th, at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Chicago Peace Society, the new con- 
stitution of the American Peace Society was ratified 
and approved, and it was voted that the society become 
the Chicago Section of the Illinois Division of the 
American Peace Society. The committee also approved 
the outline of study on “The New Internationalism” 
prepared by the World Alliance. Director Townsend 
addressed a local meeting on October 4 on the subject 
of “International Peace as One of the Moral Issues of 
the Campaign.” Through his cooperation, Mr. Mark G. 
Holtzman, general secretary of the Hennepin County 
Sunday School Association, Minneapolis, has been en- 
abled to arrange a peace exhibit in that city. 

In October Director Townsend attended the New 
York conference of the officers of the various peace 
organizations of the United States, called by the Cen- 
tral Organization for a Durable Peace, the American 


Peace Society, and the Church Peace Union to consider 
a’ minimum program. He spent some time in confer- 
ence with Dr. Sidney L. Gulick and Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, in reference to the peace work among the 
churches in Chicago this winter. At this conference 
it was decided that the Director should be given the 
title of Secretary for Chicago of the World Alliance, 
in order to more effectively carry on the program out- 
lined by them. 

Director Townsend delivered a lecture on the subject 
“Teaching Internationalism” at the Morse School, Chi- 
cago, on November 9, 1916. The lecture was preceded 
by an historical pageant in which one of the scenes por- 
trayed the United States as a melting-pot of all nations, 
dominated by the spirit of peace and good will toward 
all mankind. 

Pacific Coast Department. 


The Director has recently supplied to schools, col- 
leges, and women’s clubs*much literature upon military 
training in the schools, as well as material dealing with 
an international court. Both of these subjects are being 
warmly debated by the high schools of the Pacific Coast, 
Texas, Indiana, and the Rocky Mountain States. Several 
universities have sent in requests for the Director’s bib- 
liographies on international peace topics. Various con- 
ferences have been held with the Woman’s Peace Party, 
the California Branch of the American Committee of 
the Neutral Conference for Continuous Mediation, and 
with individual peace workers. Groups are being organ- 
ized in different parts of California for opposition to the 
measure for military training in the schools, which is to 
be presented at the next session of the State legislature. 
The Director, in his work against this measure, has 
developed the following specific objections to compulsory 
military training : 

1. The plan is undemocratic and un-American. 

2. It would fail to secure the desired end, because 
based on fear, suspicion, and distrust—the very things 
that led Europe to destruction. 

3. The plan would be exceedingly difficult to enforce, 
because opposed by such large groups as the labor 
unions, the Socialists, the peace people, and the Gran- 
gers. 

4. The reasons given for such a plan are wholly in- 
adequate and unsound in policy and principle. 

5. The effect of such a course on the part of the 
United States would have a most harmful effect on other 
nations. 

6. A national system of compulsory military training 
would have a harmful effect on the United States and 
its free institutions. 

7. Such a system would prevent the real fundamental! 
preparedness—economic, social, hygienic, and indus- 
trial. 

8. Compulsory 
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military training for the 
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States would destroy our leadership in the cause of 
world betterment. 
New Hampshire Division. 

At a meeting held in October with the Directors at 
Concord, the officers of the New Hampshire Peace So- 
ciety took steps towards the ratification of the new con- 
stitution of the American Peace Society, constituting 
a New Hampshire Division. It was voted to call a 
special meeting later to fill vacancies in the board of 
officers. It was voted to hold the annual meeting at 
Exeter. 

Chicago Section. 

In cooperation with the Woman's Peace Party a 
meeting was arranged for October 16, under the aus- 
pices of the City Club of Chicago, at which addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman on 
“War and the World Hope” and Dr. David Starr Jordan 
on “The Mexican Situation.” A large attendance gave 
evidence of sincere appreciation. The Eighteenth Ward 
Civic League, of Chicago, arranged a program for a 
series of talks at dinners November 3 and 4, at one of 
which Mrs. Alice Thacher Post delivered a lecture on 
the subject “The New Internationalism.” Our society 
cooperated in these meetings by notifying its member- 
ship. The Chicago Peace Society, in cooperation with 
the Chicago Branch of the Woman’s Peace Party, pro- 
vided for a lecture on peace at Abraham Lincoln Centre 
on Sunday, November 5, by Mrs. Mary Hanford Ford, 
entitled “Spiritual Internationalism.” 


Orlando Section. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott Christ, president of this sec- 
tion of the Florida division, reports encouraging and 
persistent work against many unfavorable local condi- 
tions. The obstacles to be met may be partly estimated 
from her statement that “when we organized the ‘Or- 
lando Society’ we were telling people of the peace idea 
for the very first time, and still are.” In spite of this, 
the section shows an excellent record, with augmenta- 
tions steadily acquired from time to time. It is hoped 
that the “War Against War” exhibit of posters and 
placards may soon be procured, to extend propaganca 
work where the volunteer workers are themselves unable 
to go. Any one in the territory covered by this section 
who has time or money to devote to peace work is urged 
to correspond with and lend much needed help to Mrs. 
Christ, at Orlando. 

Northern California Section, 

On November 2 the executive committee of the North- 
ern California Peace Society voted that the society be- 
come the Northern California Section of the California 
Division of the American Peace Society, and otherwise 
conform to the terms of the revised constitution of 1916 
of the American Peace Society. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Several interesting pamphlets and leaflets are issued 
by the society. Of the former, one is in the form of 


a colloquy wherein the theory and technicalities of an 
international legislature are elucidated in simple lan- 


guage. 


_Another argues the cause of the Barthold bill 
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“For the Better Protection of Aliens and for the En- 
forcement of Their Treaty Rights,” introduced in Con- 
gress on January 20, 1915, and referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. This bill is termed in the 
pamphlet as “one way in which we can help establish 
better international relations.” 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 


Number 1 of The News Sheet appears under the date 
of October, 1916, as a new publication of the Fellow- 
ship, issued from the Philadelphia office, 1405 Real Es. 
tate Trust Building. This is intended, it is stated, as 
“a means of keeping all our members more continuously 
in touch with one another and with the movement.” 

Dr. Leyton Richards, a prominent clergyman of 
England, a member of the Fellowship and in close touch 
with the “conscientious objectors” question in England, 
has lately left his temporary post at the Church of the 
Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is conducting an ex- 
tended western tour in this country, during which he 
will hold meetings and deliver lectures in various cities 
where interest in the Fellowship has been aroused. He 
delivered several addresses in Philadelphia early in No- 
vember. On November 13 he addressed a meeting in 
Baltimore, and on the 14th two meetings in Washing- 
ton, one of the clergymen of the city and one of the 
general public. 

The Third General Conference of the Fellowship will 
be Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, December 1-3, 1916, 
at Ocean Grove, N. J. All wishing to attend and desir- 
ing further information are requested to address Edward 
W. Evans, secretary, 1405 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Court LEAGUE. 


Invitations have been mailed by the League “to con- 
structive statesmen and leading thinkers” of all nations, 
inviting them to accept appointments as members of the 
board of governors of a proposed International Council 
of Conciliation, which is to summon a Third Hague 
Conference perhaps before the close of the present war. 
This program of the league is later to be presented to 
the President of the United States. If called before 
the close of the war, the International Council will at- 
tempt to act as mediator of peace proposals. Dr. John 
Wesley Hill has resigned from his duties with the 
League. At a recent meeting the following officers were 
elected: General secretary, Dr. Samuel T. Dutton; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Charles H. Burr: editor of The World 
Court, Frank C. Bray. 

Woman’s Peace Parry. 
New York State Branch. 

Letters sent out by this division a week before election 
to candidates in the State elicited statements from many 
of these that they are opposed to the militaristic legisla- 
tion of the last legislature and are determined to repeal 
it. This represents a determined step in the attack 
planned by the Woman’s Peace Party on the Stivers, 
Slater, and Walsh Acts. 


Massachusetts Branch. 


A new class for the study and discussion of interna- 
tional problems hasbeen formed in Boston, to meet 
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Monday afternoons. The opening lecture, October 9, 
was given by Dr. George Nasmyth, on the subject “The 
Democratic Control of Foreign Policy.” Dr. Nasmyth 
gave several public lectures in Boston on Tuesday even- 
ings, October 10, 17, 24, and 31, on the general topic, 
“Vital Questions of America’s Foreign Policy.” 


NEUTRAL CONFERENCE FOR CoNTINUOUS MEDIATION. 
American Committee. 


A plea to the people of America is issued in leaflet 
form by the secretary, Rebecca Shelly, 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. This states in part: “Let the United 
States, backed by the entire neutral world, attempt 
mediation on a basis which shall safeguard the just 
claims of the belligerents and provide for international 
guarantees against future wars. We ask you 
now to stop the carnage, that a few men may go back 
to the women and children who wait in tortured sws- 
pense.” Contributions of any amount are solicited. 


LEAGUE OF RIGHTS OF MAN (FRANCE). 


At the Congress of the League held in Paris in No- 
vember, a resolution was adopted attesting that a lasting 
international peace can be made possible only by the 
foundation of a society of nations whose guiding prin- 
ciple shall be the settlement of differences by law and 
not by force. Further, it declares that “an economic 
régime shall be created under which certain temporary 
measures applied as penalties shall guarantee to each 
people the exercise of its legitimate activities without 
permitting the existence of any aggressive organization 
for economic conquest.” Finally the congress, taking 
note of declarations made by Entente statesmen, ex- 
presses hope that to give the world an earnest of their 
designs the allied governments will decide to submit all 
their eventual conflicts to arbitration and form a feder- 
ation among themselves as the first outline of a future 
society of nations, welcoming the adhesion thereto of all 
States, small and great, who remained outside the strug- 
gle, who shall bind themselves to observe the conditions 
of the compact and guarantee the rights of each by the 
forces of all. 


NationaL CounciL oF Civit Liserties (ENGLAND). 


A conference at Cardiff, Wales, which met in Novem- 
ber to discuss the possibilities of opening peace negotia- 
tions, was attacked by a local mob and broken up and 
dispersed. ‘The speakers, two members of the House 
of Commons, were hurled from the platform, narrowly 
escaping injury. “When the demonstrators were in full 
possession of the hall,” says the report, “they waved 
flags and sang ‘God Save the King!” 


LEAGUE FOR WorRLD PEACE. 


The president, George H. Shibley, has sent a letter to 
President Wilson declaring this to be the time for the, 
United States to call a conference of nations to estab- 
lish peace. Mr. Shibley pointed out that the President 
is so authorized by act of Congress, and that Germany 
and the Allies both favor the establishment of a league 
of peace. 


LeaGue TO ENForRCE PEACE. 
Fifteen hundred invitations were sent out for the 
dinner of the league in New York City, November 24. 
William Howard Taft presided. 
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JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
poneuts is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli- 
geut contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE Epiror. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., October 24, 1916. 


Sir: There is a thought wave that is now going over 
the world that promises a glorious future. it is, if it 
is wrong for one citizen to kill another citizen, it is 
wrong tor the citizens of one nation to kill the citizens 
of another nation. Within two hundred years from 
now the majority of the people in this world will think 
that way, and the result will be that nationalisin will 
have evolved into a union of all the nations of this 
world a universal brotherhood and an international or 
universal language. Why is nationalism wrong? Be- 
cause it is at variance with the great law that religion 
is built upon. “Love your neighbor as you do thyself,” 
and “do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” Nationalism teaches “My nation first, the bal- 
ance of the world second.” It teaches one nation to be 
envious or jealous of another. It teaches one nation to 
hate another, to fear one another, and to teach each 
their own language, the outcome of which is the present 
dreadful war, which is international anarchy. This 
war is the crisis, and out of it is going to evolve for the 
betterment of mankind international courts for the ad- 
judication of national disputes and an international 
army to enforce the decrees of the international courts. 
The most economical and practical way to cure the 
socialistic disease, national wars, is to preach and teach 
in all the schools of North America, South America, 
and Europe the advisability of advocating universal 
brotherhood, the result of which will be that in three 
generations from now the majority will be in favor of 
universal brotherhood, and militarism as it exists todav 
will be changed. Yours respectfully, 

J. CHARLESS CABANNE. 


REED COLLEGE, PorTLAND, OREGON, 
November 6, 1916. 

Sir: Having had three years of military trajning in 
an American high school under the direction of an offi- 
cer of the United States Army, and having since given: 
much of my time to a study of problems of education 
with particular interest in physical education, I have 
come to the conclusion that military drill in American 
high schools fails to accomplish the purposes for which 
it is prescribed, and yet interferes with the chief aims 
of the school. 

Military drill in our high schools is objectionable for 
purposes of physical development, because it is not 
suited to boys of high-school age; because it is badly 
lop-sided ; because it lacks the supreme value of organ- 
ized team plav in athletic games. I do not overlook 
certain educational values which military drill, under 
certain conditions, may yield even to boys of high-school 
age; but.I believe that these values can be attained 
more effectually by other means and without the losses 
due to military drill. Respectfully, 

T. Foster. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED ON THESE PAGES MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Christ and Peace: A Discussion of Some Fundamental Issues 
Raised by the War. Essays by various authors. Head- 
ley Brothers, London. 1915. 112 p. 


“What the writers of these papers desire,” writes Henry T. 
Hodgkin, in the introduction to this volume, “is that the 
Church may take her rightful place when the war is over, 
and may at last proclaim a living message with prophetic 
power, a message which shall direct the minds of men to 
those great truths in obedience to which the health of the 
nations is to be found.” The papers that follow discuss 
Christian duty in war time, and Christianity in its relation 
to society and the individual. They in the main represent the 
views of individual members of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. As a volume setting forth the ideals and aspirations 
of the Fellowship this book will be welcome to the reader 
whose opposition to warfare sinks deeper than the level of 
mere passive humanitarianism. 


Addresses on International Subjects. By Elihu Root. Col- 
lected and edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown 
Scott. Cambridge. Harvard University Dress, 1916. 
pp. I-IX-463. Price, $2.00. 


This is another one of the several volumes devoted to the 
nddresses and state papers of former Secretary of War. 
Secretary of State, and Senator Elihu Root. As the title 
suggests, we have here Mr. Root’s great addresses bearing 
upon questions of international import. While many of the 
addresses relate especially to various aspects of inter- 
national law. such as the necessity for a wider understand- 
ing of it, its sanctions and its codification, we also have here 
his classic tribute to Francis Lieber, in the form of his 
presidential address at the seventh annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law. Among the other 
addresses we note: Nobel Peace Prize Address; Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Nations; The Importance of 
Judicial Settlement: The Hague Peace Conferences; The 
Renl Monroe Doctrine: The Real Significance of the Declara- 
tion of London, and two addresses delivered in the Senate 
upon the Ship Purchase Bill. It is well that these speeches 
have been brought together in a volume that future genera- 
tions may remember and profit by the eloquence and states- 
manship of Mr. Elihu Root. 


The Great News. By Charles Ferguson. Mitchell Kennerley, 


New York. 1915. 278 p. $1.25. 

Taking up a pair of binoculars of his own invention. 
designated “The Relation of Modern Business Order to So- 
ciety,” Mr. Ferguson looks up and looks down at our chaotic 
little world, and finds it badly in need of reorganization. 
Others have done this before him. His distinction is that 
he employs a different set of binoculars. But in the course 
of his examination we learn several interesting facts. We 
learn, for example, that Big Business is mischievous and 
often acts the part of the malicious dunce simply because we 
have either ignored it ourselves or given it a bad name. Big 
Business needs to be Montessori-ed. It needs the privilege of 
being allowed to play freely wth the other youngsters of our 
social family—diplomacy, politics, and internationalism. Big 
Business has become lonesome and aggrieved. Its feelings 
sare hurt. its legitimate activities are restricted, and conse- 
quently it “acts up.” In the process of explaining the pranks 
of Rig Business and just how it has come to afflict us with 
them. Mr. Ferguson comes upon the War. For the War we 
are deeply to blame. We have allowed Big Business—‘“these 
modern high-tensioned agencies of socialization”—to drift 
into the hands of a single class. We have imagined that 
“low-tensioned” politics could make that class be social. And 
we have failed. If these be things which the reader has not 
seen for himself, he is recommended to look through Mr. 
Ferguson’s glass. He may not believe what he sees, but he 


will be seeing old things in a new light, which will be to his 
advantage. 
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The Restoration of Europe. By Dr. Alfred H. Fried. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lewis Stiles Gannett. The 
Macmillan Company. 1916. 157 p. $1.00. 


The designation of August 1, 1914, as the date of the be- 
ginning of the War Dr. Fried holds to be deceptive. The 
“peace” that preceded the war was no less than potential 
war in itself. The restorers of Europe, then, must plan their 
work to thwart not only the war of armies but the also 
potential war which can lurk in peace. This little book is a 
straight-forward and impartial discussion of what their work 
must be. The lesson that they must learn from today is that 
peace must be co-operative. International fear, panic, in- 
security, the state of things that drives timid militarists to 
the belief that the only safety in sight is to cower behind a 
Babel-tower of steel protected by acres of trinitrotuluol—these 
must be intolerable. So long as they exist—if the peace per- 
fected does not abolish them—potential war exists, and peace 
is but a sham. This presentation of the case is worth read- 
ing. It is sober, earnest, enlightened and enlightening. 


What War Is Teaching. By Charles E.Jefferson. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 1916. 217 p. $1.00. 


This volume consists of five lectures delivered by Dr. Jef- 
ferson on various occasions since the outbreak of the war. 
Lecture One is devoted to the atrocity of and the atrocities 
of war. From the follies thereof the lecturer turns in his 
second address to the subject of Christianity and the war. 
He approaches the thesis that “there can be a union of 
churches and there can also be a union of nations.” Here the 
prophet seems treading upon unsubstantial ground. Nations 
have grown through the centuries ever closer and close: 
together, ever more virile ard energetic. The churches mean 
while have grown ever farther and farther apart, ever more 
dependent upon the habit of church-going than upon the un- 
compromising virility of their doctrines. The strong can 
unite; the weak can at best agree not to quarrel. The last 
two lectures of the book, be it said. contain much that is 
sincerely helpful. although we would quarrel with the 
assumption that ministers must preach a more Christian 
Christianitv through the fear of another “punishment” of 
war. If God rules by fear, man must rule by fear, being not 
superior to his Maker, and Dr. Jefferson himself does not 
believe that the doctrine of fear, the basis of militarism, 
preparedness, and international distrust, is man’s appropriate 
scepter. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Belgien Hat sein Schicksal nicht Verschuldet (Belgium Did 
not Deserve Its Fate). By Prof. Dr. Emil Wagrveiler. 
Director of the Solvay Institute at the University of 
Brussels. Issued, 1916, by the Art. Institut Orell Fiissli. 
Zurich, Switzerland. 120 p. Paper, Fes. 2.0; Cloth, Fes. 
3.50. 


Ein Neuer Gesichtspunkt auf der Friedensfrage (A New Point 
of View on the Peace Question). By Henri Lambert. 
Member of the French Société d'Economie Politique. 
Issued, 1916, by the Art. Institut Orell Fiissli, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 38 p. Fes. —. 80. 


International Morality and Exchange. By Henri Lambert. 
Translated from Le Journal des Economistes. Issued. 
1916, by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museum Street. 
London, W. C., England. 40 p. 6d. 


Correction. 


In a review of Prof. Bernadotte Schmitt's work, “England 
and Germany, 1740-1914,” in the October ApvocaTe, it was 
implied that the author was a German. We are glad to cor- 
rect this error. Prof. Schmitt is of American birth and 
American ancestry. 


“Peace on Earth—Good Will Toward Men” 


And, as a fitting messenger of these tidings— 


The Advocate of Peace 


An Appropriate Christ- 
mas Gift to Your Friends 


Special Christmas Offer 


To every friend to whom you wish to send THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE as a Christmas gift, we 


will make a present of any one of the volumes listed below. 
the AMERICAN PEACE SOCTETY for one year. 


fee for the magazine —$1.00. 


In addition that person will be a member of 


All this at cost to you of only the regular subscription 


Enelose the total subscription fees with the accompanying blank, giving names and addresses 


of persons to whom you wish the ADVOCATE OF PEACE sent. 
We will then enter the subscription to begin with the January issue, and will send either to vou 


listed. 


or to the subseriber, as you direct, the books chosen. 


Send only One Dollar for each name 


These are the books we send to your friends or to you, as you choose 


“DANGERS OF HALF-PREPAREDNESS.” 
NORMAN ANGELL. 
This is Dr. Angell’s latest book, of primary importance 
at this time when preparedness is rife. 


“THE FORKS OF THE ROAD.” 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Awarded the 1916 prize for the best essay on War 
and Peace by the Church Peace Union. 


“THE FUTURE OF WAR.” 
By JEAN bE BLocH. 
The most remarkable prophecy of the present Huropean 
war ever published. 


“IN THE VANGUARD.” 
By Katrina TRASK. 
A powerfnl play in three acts. 


“THE WINE-PRESS, A TALE OF WAR.” 
By ALFRED NOYEs. 
This writer's most stirring poem of war's irony. 


“A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR.” 
By Perey MacKaye. 
A fascinating and artistic presentation of the aims of 
the peace movement by one of the first American poets. 


“TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE.” 
By Ernest Howarp Crospy. 
An able defense of this much misunderstood protag- 
onist of peace for mankind. 


“CHRIST OR NAPOLEON—WHICH?’ 
By VPerer AINSLIE, D.D. 
Which is finally to prevail? A plea for a fair test of 
Christianity and a notable expression of an honest faith. 


Do Your Christmas Subscribing Early 


I enclose $........ , for which please send the ADVO- 
CATE OF PEACE to the names listed on opposite blank. 
Kach subscription also includes one year’s membership in 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, and I shall be 
entitled to one of the above books for each new sub- 
scriber paid for, to be sent as directed below. 


Address 


Please send the book premiums listed below to me at 
above address. 
OR 
Please send my book premiums as listed with the sub- 
scriptions, 
(Cross out method not desired.) 


Send the ADVOCATE OF PEACE to the following 
persons for one year from January, 1917: 


Street 
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AN ATTRACTIVE ‘“‘PEACE BOOTH” 


Illustrating the Possibilities for Propaganda at State Fairs and on other Public Occasions. | Many Thousand Pamphlets Were Distributed from 
this Booth by Dr. J. J Hall, Director of the Southen States Department, and His Assistants. As will be Seen, the 
Posters of the American Union Against Militarism (Obtainable Through the Home Office of the 
American Peace Society) were Employed to Good Advantage. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


President 
Grorce W. Kircuwey, New York City 


Honorary Secretary 
Bengamin F. Trurstoop, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Secretary 
Artnor Drertn Catt, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer 
Grorce W. Waite, President National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents 


Tueopore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio. WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. 
ANDREW CaRNEGIE, New York City. Witiiam H. Tart, New Haven, Conn. 
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By special agreement, we have arranged a remarkable money-saving campaign through which our 
readers may obtain the Advocate of Peace in club with other splendid periodicals for the home, and for 
only a fraction of their real value. 

The Publishers Will Mail the Magazine Direct From Their Own Office to You 


To take advantage of this remarkable opportunity you should act at once, as the offers are limited. 
Subscriptions may commence with any month. The magazines may be sent to one address or each to a different ad- 
dress except where otherwise stated. This gives you an opportunity to have your friends subscribe with you or to use 


the magazine subscriptions as gifts to your friends or relatives. 


necessary on Canadian and Foreign subscriptions. 
Remit by money order, check, United States stamps or currency, as most convenient. Please use the coupon below. 


Present subscribers to any of these magazines may have their subscriptions extended. 


Each subscription is for one year. Extra postage is 
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